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THE RELIEF CRISIS IN DETROIT 


ETROIT is one of the few urban communities in the United 
1D; States which has steadfastly adhered to the principle of 
publicly administered relief and family welfare service. 
Founded in 1701 by the French, and retained under British control 
for almost a decade and a half after the Revolution, the public relief 
traditions of these two European nations were firmly imbedded in 
the pioneer town. Somnolent and smacking of the frontier until well 
after the Civil War the mid-nineteenth-century urge for develop- 
ment of privately organized charity forces made little impression 
upon Detroit citizens. For the rest of the century that leadership in 
private benevolence which emerged was more interested in children, 
public health, and other lines of activity than in the field of family 
case work. An Associated Charities was established, to be sure, but 
it lacked an aggressive understanding o/ the principles and ideals of 
organized charity, and never propelled itself out of the backwash of 
community life. 

With the turn of the century the automobile industry was begin- 
ning its luxuriant growth, new population thronged to Detroit, and 
the quiet, conservative city began a boom that was to last for nearly 
three decades. This industry with its collateral developments trans- 
formed America, but it held other things as well as joy for the town 
whose expansion it fostered. From the outset it showed a highly 
seasonal employment tendency that meant relief in larger amounts 
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than had previously been imagined necessary. The city officials, 
still redolent with the old city traditions, enlarged the poor commis- 
sion, the public relief agency, to meet the situation. The year 1913 
was one of unemployment. The Associated Charities failed to meet 
the problem, and while the board of commerce organized and dis- 
bursed a temporary relief fund, it was the poor commission that bore 
the brunt of the burden. In 1921, when the usual winter relief load 
was greatly augmented by another unemployment period, the welfare 
department, as the poor commission had been renamed, was organ- 
ized along modern lines under the leadership of the then Mayor 
James Couzens, received ample appropriations, and was firmly fixed 
as the new city’s major relief giving and family welfare agency. 
The community fund that had emerged from the war period, accept- 
ed public relief as the community policy and devoted its funds to 
other services. 

So it was that when the major unemployment catastrophe begin- 
ning in 1929 made its appearance, Detroit was accustomed to loading 
the responsibility for relief upon the tax-payers and the city govern- 
ment. It did not have to learn that no instrumentality of the 
American commonwealth of lesser responsibility than government 
itself is really big or strong enough to keep from starving great 
masses who have trusted their existence so simply to such a dis- 
organized, incompetent, and selfishly controlled business mechanism 
as ours. This does not mean that Detroit in 1929 sensed the begin- 
ning of a giant crisis of long duration, and instantly put its house in 
order for several years of immense famine. Nothing of the sort. 
Its body politic and its private citizens refused to face reality at that 
moment with the same blithe optimism that befogged the rest of 
America. They practiced Christian Science on the creeping economic 
blight, placed a taboo on the word “depression,” and started like 
mad to advertise business back to prosperity. The citizens protested 
that business was good, slapped one another on the back, and be- 
came busily engaged in trying to lift themselves out of the business 
mire by their bootstraps. Halcyon days for a salesman-minded peo- 
ple, that first year of our self-inflicted disaster! 

Detroit did feed its unemployed dependents, however, without 
undue strain. During those years after the war when the department 
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of public welfare had grown from an old outdoor relief conception to 
something that approached a modern charity organization mech- 
anism, the city government had adopted a habit of financing its work 
by deficit appropriations. A small appropriation was placed in the 
budget for relief purposes at the beginning of each fiscal year. When 
this had been exhausted the superintendent would take his esti- 
mates for additional needs month by month to the city council which 
authorized him to proceed. At the close of the year this accumulated 
deficit would be added to the next year’s taxes, or would be funded 
by the comptroller as a floating debt. The authorities preferred to 
budget relief after it was spent rather than in advance of spending. 

All through the fall months of 1929 and the early part of 1930 
the case load képt mounting at an unusual rate, and the city council 
kept appropriating money to meet the bills. City officials, including 
those of the department of public welfare, accepted the dictum 
“prosperity is just around the corner” and made no adequate prep- 
arations for a long pull. While additional personnel was added to 
the staff of the welfare department from time to time, it was always 
done after the constantly mounting load had created confusion and 
never beforehand. By late spring the mayor had become disturbed 
over the mounting relief bills. In seeking to assure himself that the 
department was efficient he asked the Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search to survey it. Professor C. C. Stillman, of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, was secured for a rapid survey. His summaries threw up danger 
signals. The department was inadequately staffed, and needed more 
and better executive personnel for supervisory purposes. Undoubt- 
edly malingerers were present on the rolls of recipients. A general 
reorganization was needed. 

Before the report was finished in the summer other issues had 
catapulted upon the public scene that sent the problems of the wel- 
fare department into the background. Petitioners for a recall of the 
mayor forced a recall election. The mayor was retired to private life, 
and another hectic election battle was fought out to choose his 
successor. During this mélée officials of the welfare department 
gladly performed obsequies over the troublesome Stillman report 
and buried it in an obscure corner. The city’s fiscal year of 1929-30 
closed June 30 with a public welfare case load of 14,000, and a relief 
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expenditure of $4,450,000, by far the largest in the history of the 
municipality up to that time. 

For the first time since the start of the depression unemployment 
was brought out of the closet and discussed publicly in the mayoralty 
election following the recall. Judge Frank Murphy, who was elected 
and who has held the mayoralty since, made it the major issue of his 
campaign, forcing public recognition of Detroit’s economic distress. 
This was a thoroughly wholesome and wise thing to do but it had an 
immediate effect on the welfare department in greatly augmenting 
the number of applications. Such a result always follows public dis- 
cussion of distress and the mechanisms for relieving it. Unfortunate- 
ly the department was still unprepared with adequate staff to meet 
the onrush of applicants which quickly inundated it. Workers were 
able to make only the most casual initial investigations and follow- 
up work fell weeks behind. Confusion seized the internal machinery 
of record-keeping and accounting. By December 31, 1930, the 
monthly case load had mounted to approximately 22,000 families. 
For the six-month period between July 1 and December 31 of that 
year upwards of $4,800,000 was spent for relief, more than had been 
spent in the previous fiscal twelve months from July 1, 1929, to June 
30, 1930. : 

The city council became alarmed at the huge bills, and the mayor 
called in a committee of citizens to investigate. This committee 
found the department to be weltering in confusion. Ample evidence 
indicated that not less than ten per cent of the clients were malinger- 
ing. Recommendations called for a strengthening of the executive 
staff and a large increase in investigators and case workers. Some of 
the latter were granted; executives were loaned from private agen- 
cies; and volunteers were mustered for investigating purposes. Still 
the chiefs of the department dawdled; no strong reorganization took 
place; and the efforts of the volunteers were not overly productive. 
The fiscal year closed June 30, 1931, with a case load of approximate- 
ly 46,000 families and single individuals, and an expenditure for 
relief for the twelve-month period of about $12,500,000. 

Next occurred two events that rocked the department to its 
foundations. First, the city council, now faced with genuine diffi- 
culties in financing all city services due to climbing debts, and an 
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alarming increase in tax delinquencies reversed its old policy of 
permitting the department to spend first and seek appropriations 
afterwards. In the budget for the fiscal year running from July 1, 
1931, to June 30, 1932, the council appropriated to the department 
$7,000,000 in advance and notified officials this was all they would be 
permitted to spend. Second, the to-be-expected happened. A cleri- 
cal worker was detected after a theft of about $70,000 of the depart- 
ment’s funds, a defalcation invited by the chaos that prevailed. 
The first occurrence, the limited new budget of the department, 
stirred to action the welfare commission, a body of four civilians, in 
charge of the work. Orders were issued to reduce the case load arbi- 
trarily to that number which could be financed by the available 
money. A schedule of monthly allocations of funds was arranged, 
the smallest sums being assigned to the summer months, and the 
largest to the winter. Categories of exclusion groups were created, 
all single persons, all healthy married couples without children, 
couples with one child, families with anti-social records, and the like. 
Immediately thousands of relief recipients were dropped from the 
lists. 

Although the method was drastic and brutal, it was accompanied 
by some decidedly beneficial results. Many persons left town or 
otherwise adjusted themselves. The workers were able to catch their 
breaths, reinvestigate those remaining, and otherwise put their work 
in order. 

Processes previously started were also expedited by this action of 
the council and by the public wrath following the scandal. A crew 
of office efficiency men hitherto loaned by business concerns to reor- 
ganize the uprooted business system of the main and district offices, 
were given greater freedom, and help was had from auditors hired 
by the city and the county prosecutor to ferret out any other dis- 
honesty that might be still hidden. For the first time changes were 
made in the official executive staff which gave coherence and fore- 
sight to the formulation and execution of policies and program. 

In November, 1931, a campaign was inaugurated to produce pri- 
vate funds to supplement the reduced appropriations of the city. 
The classes which had been excluded from the relief lists in the sum- 
mer were invited to reapply. Thousands did so and thousands 
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did not. Hasty checks of those who did not pointed to conclusions 
that many had left the city, others had readjusted with relatives, 
some had secured temporary work, and others who had previously 
received relief did not need it. Hundreds of citizens had assumed 
responsibility for one or more families. Manufacturing concerns 
were taking care of many more employees in need than they had 
formerly helped. A large number of bread lines had grown up to 
assist others of the excluded groups. Most of these were coaxed to 
give up their work before the winter was over. December 31, 1931, 
found the department reasonably efficient, with a little less than 
18,000 families on its relief rolls and co-operating successfully with 
private agencies and individuals and employers in clearing cases so 
as to reduce duplication to a minimum. It had spent $3,892,000 in 
the preceding six months for relief. 

In May, 1932, a new crisis arose. The Emergency Relief Com- 
mittee that had been organized to secure private funds for the six 
winter months closed its work having produced $700,000. This add- 
ed to city money had barely seen the department through up to that 
time. It also developed that the city would have difficulty in provid- 
ing the last million of the $7,000,000 appropriation for its fiscal year 
of 1931-32. This appropriation was to have been provided from a 
sale of what is known in Michigan as “calamity bonds.” The mar- 
ket would not absorb any more Detroit bonds at this moment 
and the last million remained unsold. Nevertheless, the council in- 
structed the department to proceed, working out as many economies 
as possible. Rental payments hitherto met with ‘some generosity 
were discontinued altogether. Family allowances which had aver- 
aged approximately $35 a month were reduced without injury. 
Pay-rolls for all city employees were again reduced. Genuine 
ecoromies were introduced. And the city creaked and staggered 
through to the close of its fiscal year, on June 30. Twenty-seven 
thousand families were on the department’s relief rolls, and it had 
spent approximately $9,200,00c for relief during the year. 

Detroit was having increasing difficulty with its financial prob- 
lems. At the beginning of the depression, the city had a general 
bonded debt of approximately $3 50,000,000 and it had now accumu- 
lated an additional floating debt of $45,000,000. Just before the 
business collapse came, that portion of the general operating budget 
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of the city to be financed from taxes was $79,000,000. Enormous tax 
delinquencies had progressively developed. This squeezed the budg- 
et from the top, while mounting debt services squeezed it from the 
bottom. Valiant and successful efforts had been made by the coun- 
cil and the mayor, aided by citizen groups, to meet this menacing 
situation by drastic cutting of operating costs. The new expense 
calculations which went into effect July 1, 1932, for the present fiscal 
year calls for an operating outlay of $49,000,000. This amazing 
achievement, reducing an expense account from $79,000,000 to $49,- 
000,000 in three years, was accomplished step by step as necessity 
demanded, in order to keep the city solvent and protect its credit. 
Such reductions as these necessarily affected the amounts available 
for welfare funds from current revenues. Market conditions pre- 
cluded the realization of much money for the purpose from bond 
issues. Three million dollars was placed in the budget for the use of 
the department with a frank acknowledgment that even this re- 
duced amount could not be realized. This was done with full knowl- 
edge that the winter ahead would be the most desperate of any yet 
experienced in the depression, and that more people would be at the 
end of their resources. 

Fortunately by this time the relief funds to be distributed through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation had become available, and 
in spite of the fact that the state of Michigan had declined to par- 
ticipate in direct relief to its struggling subdivisions, the federal 
authorities advanced several loans to Detroit which kept the welfare 
department supplied with enough money to keep up its work 
throughout the remainder of 1932. In the last half of that year, the 
case load mounted to 27,500 cases, a load that is still climbing as the - 
new year begins. Between July 1 and December 31, 1932, $3,892,395 
was spent in relief, practically all of this coming from the United 
States government. Unless some radical change for the better oc- 
curs, which no one expects, Detroit’s unemployed dependents must 
rely in 1933 on relief secured from United States and Michigan state 
funds. As this manuscript is written a new governor of Michigan 
has just recommended to a new legislature that the state shall help 
its financially embarrassed local governments with money for unem- 
ployment relief drawn from state revenues. 

Such are the ups and downs of the desperate struggle Detroit has 
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made to feed, clothe, house, and keep warm its citizens who have 
been stricken down by the economic maladies of the last few years. 
The burden has been accepted from the outset as a major responsi- 
bility of the city government, and the overwhelming portion of all 
that has been done has been the work of the municipality’s own de- 
partment of welfare. Provisions for this department are part and 
parcel of the city charter. Like several other divisions of local gov- 
ernment the department is governed by an appointive commission 
of four with terms expiring in different years in the hope that it may 
thereby be free from political control. This theory of non-political 
interference works reasonably well in the selection of personnel, the 
workers being chosen only from civil service lists selected by com- 
petitive examinations. They are protected in their positions by the 
usual merit system. Policies, however, are necessarily subject to the 
ideas of successive city administrations. While this control of policy 
by changing administrations may shock those who believe that only 
superior service can be given by privately managed charitable so- 
cieties which maintain a constant fixed policy, those of us who are 
not so distrustful of government, accept it as one of the concomitants 
of the democratic tendency. All administrations in recent years 
have been friendly to reasonably independent and sound manage- 
ment and to reasonably generous relief policies, The establishment 
of the case work principle for those cases where it can be profitably 
applied has made steady headway, not as much as it might have 
made in a private society, but none the less headway. It was been 
commonly reported elsewhere that Detroit has been extravagant 
in its relief giving, an extravagance due to a lack of understanding of 
this principle. Extravagance there was, no doubt, late in 1929 and 
through the first half of 1930, but it was due to the loose and timid 
management of that time inundated by a load of work which it did 
not know how to master. Since that time those of us who have fol- 
lowed not only the relief operations of Detroit but also of other cities 
are not inclined to admit greater ineptitude for Detroit than for the 
others. Unemployment relief upon the grand scale in which America 
has been indulging may well be disassociated in the main from the 
old order of family service. We are keeping a republic afloat through 
an economic convulsion, and Detroit is doing its part awkwardly 
enough but not too awkwardly. 
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A rather old relationship exists between the welfare commission 
of the city of Detroit and the welfare commission of the county of 
Wayne of which Detroit is a part. Each municipality and each town- 
ship in the county is charged with the responsibility of caring for its 
own legally settled poor who are to be aided in their own homes. 
The county is charged with taking care of poor persons aided in their 
own homes for whom no legal residence can be proven. It also owns 
the infirmary and an insane hospital. The county has a welfare com- 
mission of seven members, four of whom are automatically the four 
persons serving as welfare commissioners of the city of Detroit, the 
other three being drawn from that portion of the county without 
Detroit, and appointed by county officials. Thus, the Detroit Wel- 
fare Commission dominates the Wayne County Welfare Commis- 
sion, and the union is bound together more closely by reason of the 
fact that the same staff serves both. In this period under discussion, 
while the city has been spending $28,732,000 for outdoor relief, 
virtually the same organization has been spending $1,185,000 for 
county outdoor relief. 

In ibe many outreaches for better performance which the depart- 
ment has made in these years of distress various schemes of adminis- 
trative organization have been tried. That which prevails at present 
seems to be giving satisfaction. Directly responsible to the commis- 
sion is a general superintendent, Captain John Ballenger, a man 
trained in various community fund agencies, who commands general 
respect from all interested persons. He has the responsibility not 
only for the relief or social service department as it is technically 
called, but also for Receiving Hospital, the Bureau of Markets, and 
the Division of City Physicians. Each of these has, of course, a 
superintendent of its own. A deputy general superintendent assists 
the general superintendent. At present, this gentleman is a volun- 
teer loaned by the Packard Motor Car Company. This is both for- 
tunate and unfortunate—fortunate because the ability of Mr. 
Weiss and his devotion contributes greatly to the present efficiency 
of the work; unfortunate because no adequate official understudy 
exists who might succeed the general superintendent in case of an 
emergency, a weakness in any organization, and a serious weakness 
for an organization grown to major proportions because of a crisis. 
Various supervisors follow in rank: one of records, in charge of both 
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social and financial records, one of district offices, one of personnel, 
and several specialists who aid in solving particularly distracting 
questions. Each district office has a supervisor who in turn has a 
staff of visitors and clerks. 

Detroit has avoided the commissary plan of relief giving, and ad- 
heres to the grocery order, clothing order, fuel order, and milk ticket 
system of relief. While the city, through its purchasing department 
takes advantage of competitive bidding, and makes certain general 
contracts with a limited number of merchants, for certain common 
commodities like clothing, it still gives each client a separate order, 
by means of which he deals directly with a merchant. Coal is the 
only exception to this rule. This year, the city purchased coal at the 
mines in carload lots which is dumped at distribution points and 
distributed by a contracting cartage firm. Some doubt still remains as 
to the efficacy of this process. 

Visitors and their supervisors work out a budget for each separate 
family admitted to relief, the food allowance in it governed generally 
by certain standard requirements laid down by dietitians. The client 
is given regular grocery orders that contain specific suggestions as to 
what to buy, which, however, are by no means mandatory. 

This system of public relief, long since woven into the warp and 
woof of Detroit’s life, commands without question the co-operation 
of private agencies. Certain fragments of the job are assigned to 
various ones of them, such as giving extra food to specified children 
in order to prevent malnutrition, the collection of used clothing, the 
preparation of Red Cross cotton for use, the complete responsibility 
for special family cases, and other things. A rather complicated sys- 
tem of interrelations exists between the welfare department and the 
various private agencies, sometimes difficult to grasp by those who 
visit Detroit from cities where the central relief thread does not run 
into the heart of the government. While the shifting sands of the 
times cause the whole procession to stagger, and various members 
to fall out of step now and then, a generally harmonious advance 


goes forward. 
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TRENDS, PROBLEMS, AND POLICIES IN 
RELIEF STATISTICS 


ELIEF agencies in 108 cities and city areas of 50,000 or 
R more population spent approximately $299,000,000 for re- 
lief during 1932 as compared with about $168,000,000 in 
1931, an increase of 78 per cent. As is illustrated in Figure 1, show- 
ing total expenditure and source of funds by months from January, 
1931, to December, 1932, the amount financed from public funds 
rose especially rapidly throughout 1932. The total expended from 
public funds was about $245,000,000 in 1932 as compared with $120,- 
000,000 in 1931, arise of nearly 105 per cent. Expenditures from 
private funds were about $54,000,000 in 1932, approximately 12 per 
cent above the 1931 expenditure of $48,000,000. In 1932 public funds 
financed 82 per cent of the total expended for relief; in 1931, 71 per 
cent. 

These are preliminary figures for a group of cities from which 
monthly reports have been forwarded to the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau during 1931 and 1932 from all the important relief- 
giving agencies in the local area. 

The monthly reports of agencies in these and certain other cities 
of 50,000 or more population, as tabulated for presentation in the 
Bureau’s Monthly Relief Bulletin, show also the continued strength 
of the upward trend. The relief expenditures of 962 agencies in 125 
cities and city areas were $4,427,317 more in December, 1932, than 
in the preceding month, an increase of 16.5 per cent (Table I). The 
December expenditure was about 12 per cent above the former peak 
month of March, 1932, and 39 per cent above the amount expended 
in December, 1931. 

The tendency toward increase in different forms of relief has 
varied widely, as is illustrated for a sample group of agencies in 
Figure 2, showing monthly expenditures by type for the four-year 
period from January, 1929, to December, 1932. Expenditures for 
general relief increased tenfold between the beginning and the end 
of the period. Special allowances from public funds (mothers’ aid, 
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old-age relief, and aid for the blind) trebled, mainly because of the 
establishment of old-age relief in several additional states. 
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Fic. 1.—Amount of relief from public and from private funds—g85 agencies in 
108 cities. 
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Expenditures for work relief have risen rapidly since its first ex- 
tensive establishment in the fall of 1930. After a seasonal drop dur- 
ing the summer of 1931, it rose to a peak in March, 1932, consider- 


TABLE I 


AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF RELIEF BY 962 AGENCIES OR DIVISIONS 
OF DEPARTMENTS IN 125 CITIES AND City AREAS IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND 
COMPARISON WITH NOVEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBER, 1931 




















Amount ExPENDED PER Ce Come 
bay RELIEF AND le 
GENCIES|} 
a Nov., Dec., 
Dec., 1931 Nov., 1932 Dec., 1932 _ a 
1932 1932 
Total «3.604 5: 962 |$22,478,611|$26, 808, 393/$31, 235,710] +16.5/+ 39.0 
General relief....... 665 |$13,392,855|$10,175,585|$22, 818,804] +19.0/+ 70.4 
General public re- 
lief: 
County depart- 
ments....... 43 2,242,374] 5,657,315] 6,596,389) +16.6/+194.2 
City depart- 
ments....... 80 4,799,243| 8,242,618] 9,912,882] +20.3/-+-106.6 
Veterans’ relief: 
Public depart- 
ments....... 41 1,221,540] 1,032,892) 1,205,555) +16.7/— 1.3 
Private agencies} 77 73304 62,622 65,945] + 5.3/— 10.1 
Emergency-relief 
committees. ... 36 742,583 177,740 231,360) +30.2)/— 68.8 
Non-sectarian 
family societies.| 132 2,928,938] 2,971,277] 3,569,211) +20.1/+ 21.9 
Jewish agencies... 62 344,794 399,036 436,505} + 9.4/+ 26.6 
Catholic agencies . 49 627,302 374,633 442,853) +18.21— 29.4 
Salvation Army. . 81 291,793 156,515 250,726] +60.2}— 14.1 
Other private or- 
ganizations.... 64 120,924 100,937 107,378] + 6.4|— 11.2 
Special allowances 
from publicfunds.| 179 3,202,950] 3,440,025) 3,474,385] + 1.0/+ 8.5 
Mothers’ aid..... 95 1,975,405] 1,998,613} 2,022,028] + 1.2/+ 2.4 
Old-age relief..... 36 1,104,283] 1,311,646] 1,321,734) + 0.8/+ 19.7 
Aid for the blind. . 48 123,202 129,766 130,623} + 0.7/+ 6.0 
Work relief........ 118 5,882,806] 4,192,783} 4,942,521] +17.9|— 16.0 
Public depart- 
ments......... 70 3,291,303} 3,345,161] 3,722,417) +11.3/+ 13.1 
Private agencies. . 48 2,591,413 847,622] 1,220,104] +43.9/— 52.9 























ably above any point reached previously. The beginning of another 
upward movement is indicated in the reports for November and De- 
cember, 1932, but as yet the amount expended is less than in the 
peak months of last winter. 
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Detail on December changes within the main types of relief is 
shown also in Table I. Between December, 1931, and December, 
1932, expenditures for general public relief administered by county 
departments increased 194.2 per cent and by city departments 106.6 
per cent. Non-sectarian family societies and Jewish agencies carried 
responsibility in a number of cities for the administration of relief 


Millions of dollars 
_ @ © r-) 


oa 





© ° 


192% 1930 1931 1932 


Fic. 2.—Amount of relief—247 general, 87 special-allowance, and 50 work-relief 
agencies—January, 1929—December, 1932. 


financed from public funds. The total expenditures of these agencies 
were 21.9 and 26.6 per cent larger in December, 1932, than in Decem- 
ber, 1931. Work relief administered by public departments rose 13.1 
per cent between December, 1931, and December, 1932. All these 
forms of relief also increased noticeably between November and De- 
cember, 1932.” 

Veterans’ relief administered by public departments cost slightly 

* Copies of this Bulletin may be secured on application to the Children’s Bureau. 
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less in December, 1932, than in December, 1931, but was far above 
the amount expended in November, 1932. Veterans’ relief adminis- 
tered by private agencies; direct relief administered by emergency- 
relief committees, by Catholic agencies, by the Salvation Army, and 
by other private organizations; and work relief administered by pri- 
vate agencies rose in December, 1932, as compared with the preced- 
ing month, but were less than in December, 1931. 

The December reports of 570 of the 665 agencies providing general 
relief and 169 of the 179 agencies providing special allowances show 
a tendency for the number of families aided through general relief 
to increase less rapidly than the amount expended, and for the re- 
verse to be true with reference to mothers’ aid and old-age relief. 
General relief per family increased to $21.36 per month in Decem- 
ber, 1932, from an average of $18.61 in December, 1931. During the 
same period mothers’ aid per family dropped from $46.90 to $43.13, 
and old-age relief from $28.56 to $25.59 (Table II). 

Recently the Children’s Bureau has received state-wide relief re- 
ports from state agencies in New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin. The December figures for general public relief and 
for work relief administered by public departments show a rise over 
the November figures similar to the change indicated in the city re- 
ports (Table III). Special allowances also showed the relatively 
slight change in amounts expended and in families aided noted in 
the city figures. 

Because of the widespread interest in knowing the range of varia- 
tion in different cities in the extent to which relief is financed from 
public and from private funds, this information is being presented 
for the first time in the issue of the Bureau’s Monthly Relief Bulletin 
summarizing the figures for December, 1932. 

Fifty of the 102 cities that have filed substantially complete re- 
ports by source of funds financed 95 per cent or more of their total 
relief during this month from public funds. In 36 cities public funds 
met 75-95 per cent of the total cost. Private funds met 25 per cent 
or more of the cost in 16 cities. 

The proportion of the total expended from public funds which was 
used for special allowances varied widely, the reporting cities in 
California, Colorado, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, 
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New Jersey, New York, and Wisconsin tending to provide 10 per 
cent or more of their total relief in the form of special allowances. 


TABLE iI 
Famitres AIDED THROUGH Direct RELIEF BY 739 AGENCIES OR DIVISIONS OF DEPART- 
MENTS IN 125 CITIES AND City AREAS IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND COMPARISON 

WITH NOVEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBER, I931 



































Per Cent CHANGE 
From 
E OF RELIEF AND Is- é 3 , 
as “TRATIVE Frendiorg a AGENCIES yee — ing Nov., | Dec., 
1932— | 1931— 
Dec., Dec., 
1932 1932 
Number of Families 
Aided 
ARAN o0 0,9 caste geass ohare 739 |696,144|892,9101997,853} +11.8} +43.3 
NSERC IIE 6.56 2eisig nck ein prc dere 570 |612,473]793,755|897,322] +13.0| +46.5 
General public relief: 
County departments........ 29 |141,426/252,577|276,777| + 9.6] +05.7 
City departments........... 50 |143, 356/238, 531\270, 338] +13.3| +88.6 
Veterans’ relief: 
Public departments......... 38 | 36,586) 40,048] 41,390] + 3.4] +13.2 
Private agencies............ 77 6,414] 6,928] 9,171) +32.4| +43.0 
Emergency-relief committees. . . 24 | 37,778] 14,151| 12,891] — 8.9] —65.9 
Non-sectarian family societies..| 112 |142,279|/166,562|191, 538) +15.0] +34.6 
Jewish agencies............... 61 | 10,250] 12,818] 13,806] + 7.7] +34.7 
Catholic agencies............. 45 | 37,454] 24,465] 27,743] +13.4] —25.9 
Salvation Army . ...........%5.. 77 | 47,955| 26,524] 40,719] +53.5| —15.1 
Other private organizations... . 57 8,975] 11,151] 12,940] +16.0] +44.2 
Special allowances from public 
So EO retin eet: 169 | 83,671) 99,155|100,531| + 1.4] +20.2 
cade 1 ES a ae ee 92 | 41,519] 45,263] 46,096] + 1.8) +11.0 
ORE ne ee 34 | 37,663] 49,116] 49,653] + 1.1) +31.8 
PAT dit (1: 43 4,489] 4,776) 4,782} + 0.1] + 6.5 
Average Monthly Relief 
per Family 
ST 579 | $18.61] $19.92] $21.36].......]....... 
Special allowances from public 
funds: 
ee Len ese 92 BO 5G0) SAS ONE ABUTS io uss bs oicceies 
MOG ABO TONE 5 655 ecvie te sciece 34 BS 256i 26503). AB BOl occ o:5:4:c fois or6:0-0:0 
Aid forthe Blind... .....5.666.06- 43 BE OS) ATLA 7) PATGOl os oe ere fics 5 600s 























The relief figures here presented are indicative of what is happen- 
ing in the United States as the period of economic depression grows 
longer and longer. However, the picture which they sketch is far 
from complete. 
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The city reports cover only about one-fourth of the total popula- 
tion of the United States, and do not include in their totals the relief 
expenditures and cases aided in rural districts or those in other urban 
districts.. They also do not cover the large amount of unreported 
assistance given by individuals and by small organized groups to 
persons in the reporting areas. 


TABLE III 


AMOUNT EXPENDED FOR DIFFERENT TYPES OF RELIEF AND NUMBER OF FAMILIES AIDED 
IN Four STATES DURING NOVEMBER AND DECEMBER, 1932 
































AMOUNT EXPENDED NuMBER oF FamILies AIDED 
STATE —— AND TYPE ‘ » 
oF RELIEF er Nov., Dec., er 
Nov., 1932 | Dec., 1932 Pe aol pia peat Pe wall 
New Jersey: 
General public relief*..... $1, 443 ,016/$1, 788 ,836/-+24.0] 73,909] 86,998/+17.7 
Mothers’ aid............. 199,873} 205,761/+ 2.9] 6,626} 6,969/+ 5.2 
Old-age relief............. 121,664] 117,523|— 3-4] 7,470] 7,690/+ 2.9 
Aid for the blind......... 11,714 11, 753|+ 0.3 492 491|— 0.2 
New York: 
General public relief... ... 3,793,933] 4,790,682/+26.3/149,983]172,675|+15.1 
Work relief.............. 2,754,385| 3,603,177|+30.8] 79,181] 91,719|/+15.8 
Mothers’ aid............. 1,055,985] 1,061,997/+ 0.6] 21,596] 21,720/+ 0.6 
Old-age relief............. 1,289,492] 1,289,900] fT | 53,856] 54,185/+ 0.6 
Rhode Island:t{ 
General public relief. ..... 58,561 67,961/+16.1| 4,112] 4,777/+16.2 
Work relief. ............. 193,180] 217,917/-+12.8} 6,938) 7,704/+11.0 
Wisconsin :§ 
General public relief... ... 1,411,236] 1,602, 224/+13.5| 64,149] 69,806/+ 8.8 





* Figures relate to 271 municipalities and cover about 84 per cent of the population of the state. 

t Percentage less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

t Figures relate to 6 cities and 12 towns and cover about 80 per cent of the population of the state. 
§ Figures cover about 57 per cent of the total population of the state. 


The figures on expenditures relate only to amounts of relief pro- 
vided and do not include the cost of salaries and other administrative 
expenses. They exclude, in the cost calculations, relief which has not 
involved an expenditure from local-relief funds. The large amount 
of such relief provided is illustrated by the cumulative totals showing 
the distribution of government-owned- wheat and cotton by the 
American National Red Cross at the beginning and end of January, 
1933 (Table IV). 

The figures presented do not include the cost of care to the tran- 
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sient and homeless, a rapidly rising part of the relief load in many 
communities, as is indicated by recent figures on the number of meals 
and lodgings provided in some of the reporting cities (Table V). 
To an increasing extent the accuracy of relief statistics is becom- 
ing a matter of great social importance. An error in determining the 
cost of relief in a particular locality may mean that arrangements for 
its present and future financing may be hopelessly inadequate. The 
comparison of data on expenditures and cases compiled in different 


TABLE IV 
CHANGE DURING JANUARY, 1933, IN CUMULATIVE TOTALS SHOWING DISTRIBUTION BY 


THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS OF GOVERNMENT-OWNED WHEAT AND COT- 
TON MapbE AVAILABLE BY ACT OF CONGRESS FOR THE RELIEF OF DISTRESS 














CumuLaTIvE TotaL ON 
Propuct AND ExTENT OF Its DISTRIBUTION 
Dec. 31, 1932 Jan. 28, 1933 
Flour: 
Chapters and other Red Cross units applying... . 3,647 3,670 
Families in whose behalf flour was requested. .... 4,750,400 5,015,435 
Barrels of flour approved for distribution........ 7,553,373 8,290, 706 
Bushels of wheat committed for all purposes.....] 64,904,102 70,094,000 
January 27, 1933 
Cloth and clothing: ————_—_—_—_—_— 
Chapters and other Red Cross units applying... . 3,589 3,675 
Families in whose behalf clothing was requested. . . 4,424,998 4,649,904 
Approved for distribution: 
LE SCS EC SSS tn 56,371,790 57,405,424 
POZORS OF PAPERS. 65... 65:6: osicie sions 85 0:05 000 a 1,375,030 1,559,550 
BOCENG OP BWEAICNS 550 -c co sins Saree He cryin ie 80,438 328,952 











ways in different localities may lead to erroneous conclusions as to 
the relative adequacy and efficiency of local programs. 

The plan of collecting and compiling relief statistics at the United 
States Children’s Bureau has been developed along lines which, it is 
believed, will give the maximum sensitiveness in indicating monthly 
changes in amounts of different forms of relief provided in city areas 
located in different sections of the United States. 

About 1,000 reports are received each month from relief-giving 
agencies in the 125 cities co-operating in the Bureau’s project. Two 
types of information are requested: the number of families aided 
during the month and the amount of relief provided from public and 
from private funds. 
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Theoretically such information should be provided without diffi- 
culty by any well-organized relief agency. Actually this is far from 
being the case. An accurate count of families aided during the month 
necessitates a system of routinely eliminating duplication in counts 
due to families receiving relief more than once during the month. 
This is often a difficult task with the many thousand cases now under 
care in most public departments and the many workers in the office 


TABLE V 


MEALS AND LODGINGS PROVIDED BY 179 AGENCIES IN 62 CITIES 
AND City AREAS IN DECEMBER, 1932, AND COMPARISON WITH 
NOVEMBER, 1932, AND DECEMBER, 1931 





























Monts AND YEAR MEALs LopcINcs 
Number Provided 
December 1948. -oig sc coos secu nee 1,432,081 451,928 
INGVEMINEE,-§092s «<< .0's.5 b5cucis cede 1,267,140 467,247 
DECEMBER: 1039. -..<.2 5. cc eevinveees cee 1,540,769 552,980 
Daily Average 
December. 1OSE vs... <<< teat ceeecivews 46,196 14,578 
November, 1932..........seecececeees 42,238 15,575 
CCEA DCE FOS oo oo cco acy shcwen oe oS eKe 49,702 17,838 
Per Cent Change in 
Daily Average 
November, 1932—December, 1932...... +17.7 +14.5 
December, 1931—December, 1932...... + 7.6 +22.4 











and in the field who may handle different phases of the relief-giving 
process. 

Recently a new type of problem has arisen in connection with the 
counting of families receiving relief. If two or more families occupy 
the same living quarters, should they continue to be counted as 
separate families? There has always been a certain amount of “‘dou- 
bling up” under the pressure of economic necessity, but the wide- 
spread policy of refusing to assist families through the payment of 
rent has greatly increased the number of ‘‘composite households” on 
the relief rolls in many cities. 

After much discussion as to the policy to be recommended in 
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counting families for relief reports to the Children’s Bureau, the 
following definition of a composite household formulated by Ralph 
G. Hurlin of the Russell Sage Foundation has been adopted and is 
proving satisfactory in local use: 

A composite household is a household consisting of two or more distinct fami- 
ly units. When such a household is a (presumably) temporary arrangement, re- 
sulting from inability of one or more of the component units to maintain a sepa- 
rate establishment, each family unit should be counted as a separate family, 
provided the relief or service given is intended to benefit each unit. 

Another difficult problem in connection with the preparation of 
monthly figures on cases aided and amount of relief provided arises 
when relief grants are made on a weekly basis and on only one day 
of the week. For instance, if all payments are made on Saturday, 
the amount of relief provided during a month will be much larger if 
the month contains five Saturdays than if it happens to contain four. 
Erratic fluctuations in reports of certain agencies due to this method 
of providing relief rather than to changes in local relief needs have 
required special adjustment in order to bring agreement with the 
monthly trends shown in other reports. 

The established policy in relief reports to the Children’s Bureau 
is to have the amount of relief provided during the month shown 
rather than the amount actually paid out during the month. Be- 
cause of the wide variation in the promptness with which bills are 
paid, this policy prevents one agency reporting in June a large 
amount expended for relief provided during January, another agency 
the payment of bills which have been incurred in May, and perhaps 
another agency the bills for relief given in March. 

In addition to securing uniformity in agency reports, the plan of 
using figures on relief has the advantage of keeping the Bureau’s 
summaries up to date with reference to local changes affecting the 
relief situation. 

Another important policy in the Bureau’s plan has been to exclude 
all administrative costs, because of the difficulties always involved in 
securing such information on a comparable basis from different areas 
and from different types of agencies. For example, the cost of rent, 
fuel, light, telephone, and janitor service is an important part of the 
administrative costs in a private agency, but is seldom made a charge 
against a public department. 
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What should be considered relief and included in the relief reports 
for a certain city is also a problem frequently requiring special con- 
sideration. The most controversial point has usually been with ref- 
erence to the inclusion or exclusion of certain expenditures classified 
locally as “work relief.” The definition of ‘work relief” as at present 
used by the Children’s Bureau and the Statistical Division of the 
Russell Sage Foundation is as follows: 

Work relief is wages or other compensation for work, which is given in lieu of 
direct relief, from funds definitely recognized as relief funds.’ Wages should not 


be counted as relief unless the recipients are selected because of need for relief 
and the amount given as wages is limited by the extent of need. 


Last but not least is the problem of handling monthly summaries 
when agency reports included in the summaries of one month do not 
arrive in time for inclusion in the next month’s tabulations. The 
most desirable plan for central reporting use, as is illustrated by the 
December summaries previously discussed, is to make a new set of 
totals each month with reports of agencies excluded if they are not 
available for the three months included in the current comparison. 
This plan means that the same agencies are used in the comparisons 
of changes in monthly totals appearing in the same Bulletin, but 
that the figures appearing in successive issues of the Bulletin cannot 
be combined with accuracy to show cumulative totals or to compare 
percentage increases or decreases in different months in different 
types of relief. This defect is being lessened as the promptness of re- 
porting improves and more nearly the same group of agencies are 
included in the tabulations for successive issues of the Bulletin. 

The Children’s Bureau plan for relief reports has been kept as 
simple as possible. It has the limitations, the advantages, and the 
disadvantages here described. However, as was brought out in the 
opening discussion, the two types of data assembled lend themselves 
to a considerable range of use in answering questions on relief trends 
in different localities. The items included in the Children’s Bureau 
plan for reports can also be used to show local differences in costs 
per capita of total population and average grants per case aided. 
Further study of certain local situations is required, however, to 
determine the area covered by reporting agencies and the population 
figures to be used in the calculation of per capita costs. The amount 
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of duplication existing in the reports on number of cases aided in cer- 
tain cities also has to be determined before city figures on average 
relief per case can be calculated with accuracy. Plans for securing 
additional information are under way, and it is expected that city 
figures on both items will be ready for presentation in the near fu- 
ture. 

Important relief statistics which are being compiled in certain 
states and cities, but which would require the inclusion of additional 
items in the Children’s Bureau report form, are those showing the 
number of non-family persons and the amount of relief provided, 
and the proportion of the total relief expenditure which is used for 
food, rent, clothing, medical care, etc. The social significance of such 
data is obvious, and it is to be hoped that the emphasis by state and 
local groups in having these and other items included in monthly re- 
ports will lead to far more comprehensive computations of relief 
statistics than are now possible. Much needs to be done, with suc- 
cess in the last instance resting largely upon the extent to which the 
individual agency can and will provide the desired relief statistics 
in accordance with the recommended plan of procedure. 

Emma A. WINSLOW 


U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU 




















THE ILLINOIS EMERGENCY RELIEF COMMISSION 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMISSION—PROVISION FOR FUNDS 


HE occasion out of which came the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission was the exhaustion of local funds for 


relief in Cook County in the middle of the winter of 1931- 
32. In the autumn of 1931 the Joint Emergency Relief Fund raised 
approximately $10,000,000 in private funds in Cook County, and 
the County Bureau of Public Welfare had $2,0c0,000 for the winter. 
On approximately February 1, 1932, this $12,000,000 was gone. An- 
ticipating this exhaustion of funds which had been intended to pro- 
vide for the cold-weather months, Cook County representatives had 
called the situation to the attention of the state legislature early in 
the winter. No action resulted, however, until the legislature was 
called into its third special session on February 1, and specifically 
instructed to find a solution to the problem. On the day this session 
convened, relief funds were exhausted in Cook County and the 
agencies there had their choice of spending money they did not have 
or of closing their doors on 100,000 destitute families. The meeting 
of the legislature furnished hope. Relief continued to be given. The 
situation was desperate. 

The difficulty in the legislature was the aversion of the downstate 
members to enacting any plan that would burden the whole state 
with Cook County’s tremendous need. It seemed impossible to do it 
otherwise, and these legislators argued that Chicago should take care 
of its own. An ingenious scheme was devised by which it was 
planned that Chicago and Cook County would take care of their 
own. However, as will be seen, the scheme to obtain immediate 
funds was based on the credit of the entire state, with a good possi- 
bility that downstate taxpayers would eventually have to foot part 
of the bill for Cook County. Pressure from Chicago was severe. 
Feeling was at high pitch. After six dramatic days and nights, 
humanitarianism won out. The program became law in the shortest 
possible constitutional time. 
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The program contained five separate bills, briefly summarized as 
follows: 

1. Cr xted Illinois Emergency Relief Commission; seven persons from differ- 
ent sections of the state to serve without compensation on appointment by the 
governor. Duty to provide relief to destitute residents of Illinois and to co- 
operate with counties, townships, or other municipal corporations and local re- 
lief agencies. Fund of $20,000,000 appropriated to it. 

2. Levy of a state-wide ad valorem tax of $25,000,000 to provide relief funds. 
Anticipation notes to be issued not to exceed 75 per cent ($18,750,000) of this 
levy. This tax not to be collected if bonds, as provided, were voted and sold. 

3. Amendment to tax anticipation statute to permit immediate anticipation 
as above referred to. 

4. Amendment of motor fuel tax law to permit payment of principal and 
interest on special relief bond issue, below referred to, from the one-cent-per 
gallon share regularly allotted to the counties. The amount to be paid by any 
county to be in the same proportion that the relief furnished to that county 
under the plan bore to the total relief furnished to all counties. 

5. Authorization of a state bond issue of $20,000,000 to be submitted to the 
voters at the general election in November, 1932. Principal and interest to be 
paid over a period of years from counties’ shares of motor fuel tax collections. 
Proceeds of bond sale to pay off anticipation notes issued as above provided. 


The plan, in brief, provided for immediate raising of money by 
sale of the anticipation notes, but contemplated that the issuance of 
the bonds would eliminate the tax levy (under which all counties 
would pay according to assessed property valuation), and put the 
cost on motor fuel tax funds (under which plan each county would 
repay in proportion to what it used). The mistaken fear in, the legis- 
lature was that, with times as they were and with Cook County 
standing to gain by the tax levy, the bond issue would not be au- 
thorized by the voters. The bond issue carried in November by 
wide margins both down state and in Cook County. The whole 
fund-raising plan worked out exactly as intended and brought Illi- 
nois $18,750,000 for relief, available February 7, 1932. 

This fund was exhausted on August 1, 1932. Between that date 
and January 1, 1933, the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission has 
been made responsible for administering federal emergency relief 
funds totaling $25,238,228. Upon receipt of the first allotment of 
these funds, the governor immediately designated the I.E.R.C. as 
his agent for handling them. Thus, between February 6, 1932, and 
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January 1, 1933, the I.E.R.C. administered state and federal funds 
to a total of $43,988,228. 


ORGANIZATION OF THE COMMISSION—-FUNDAMENTAL POLICIES 


The governor appointed the membership of the I.E.R.C. on 
February 11, 1932. These men faced a great responsibility, an ex- 
treme emergency, and a great paucity of precedent for their opera- 
tions. They promptly made the life-saving allocation to Cook 
County and outlined fundamental policy and procedure for their 
state-wide task. These fundamentals as laid down at the beginning 
are summarized as follows: 


1. The I.E.R.C. will not administer relief directly, nor establish new and 
additional machinery to do so, but will operate through local agents of its selec- 
tion and appointment. Wherever possible, these agents shall be selected from 
the local established relief agencies, and, where satisfactory standards of relief 
administration are maintained, the relief from the state funds shall be adminis- 
tered by the public agency. 

2. In making allocations of state funds, the county shall be the territorial 
unit for purposes of allocations and administration of relief extended on account 
of such allocations. 

3. Applications to the I.E.R.C. for relief shall be made through official action 
of the county board of superivsors or county board of commissioners as the case 
may be, except where, for any reason, the county board does not take such offi- 
cial action, and need for relief is apparent, in which case application may be 
made by any municipal official, qualified relief agency, or citizen of the county. 

4. The need for state funds in any county shall be established through in- 
vestigations by field representatives of the I.E.R.C., which shall take into 
account the facts with respect to the extent of economic need, and the local 
financial resources from tax funds and from private sources for relief purposes. 
Allocations by the I.E.R.C. shall be made only after the local needs and re- 
sources are definitely known and shall supplement the local resources and not 
supplant them. 

5. Allocations for relief in counties shall be made for limited periods of time, 
usually from month to month, the allocation for each period being made in 
accordance with the developing degree of need and the quality of administration 
by the local agent. 

6. The I.E.R.C. will establish rules for local administration of relief with 
which local agents shall comply in a reasonable manner, with respect to: 


(1) Forms of relief, 
(2) Basis for relief, 
(3) Adequacy of relief, 
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(4) The investigation and supervision of families applying for relief, and 

(5) The keeping of records and making of reports as required by the Com- 
mission. 

To these fundamentals the I.E.R.C. has, in the main, steadfastly 
adhered. The eleven months of operation have demonstrated their 
soundness. Probably the two most important points in this program 
are, first, the coritrol of local administration and, second, the alloca- 
tion of funds solely on the basis of need. Faithfully executed as they 
have been, these two policies have safeguarded efficient and economi- 
cal operation. 

On August 1, when federal relief funds were made available to 
Illinois, the governor appointed the I.E.R.C. as his agent to adminis- 
ter those funds. He also appointed to membership on the Commis- 
sion the state treasurer, state director of finance, and state auditor of 
public accounts, thus increasing the membership to ten. These 
events brought no change in policy or procedure. 


FISCAL PROCEDURE—DISTRIBUTION OF FUNDS 


Necessarily much responsibility for operation of the program has 
rested in the executive and field staff. The interested devotion of the 
commissioners themselves has, however, been remarkable. Meet- 
ings have been held regularly once each week and have, as a rule, 
consumed an entire day. While execution of the basic policies has 
been the task of the staff, the Commission itself has maintained 
strict control of the policies and the money. 

Allocations of funds to the counties have been made on a month to 
month basis, the allocation being adjusted each month on the basis 
of need in the county as reported by the field representative. Coun- 
ties to which allocations have been made are shown in Table I and 
on the accompanying map. In only a few instances of emergency 
demand have the chairman and executive-secretary taken responsi- 
bility for authorizing expenditures over a short period until formal 
action could be taken by the Commission. As a matter of fact, allo- 
cations have been very largely controlled by the field representa- 
tives. Their judgment as skilled persons and their direct knowledge 
of the local situations have made Commission action highly depend- 
ent upon them. Rarely has any recommendation from them been 
overridden or even greatly changed. I.E.R.C. allocations have been 
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TABLE I 


TOTAL ALLOCATIONS OF STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS TO THE 
COUNTIES, FOR USE FEBRUARY 6-DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Total Amount* of 
County and Date of First Allocation Allocations to 
January 1, 1933 


February 6 
CRC) BRR ar ats re aa rs ae BAe $38,711,343 
UEC ETS Cn See eer oe 173,256 
LLG RRR aoe en ene ere Aer 3 569,714 
March 1 
OTE a sr strep oy 201 ,857 
DR aS any. 5 sido Repo 72,574 
PEON EE fos. 5 nis ss's oR thes 652,401 
April 1 
MUO RABI orci fave vce Ae eis Sito tites 109,444 
RAOWOV  sa5e sooo PS ee ee ae 8 OO 36,402 
MEPS YR ie fos. ofS ocd recgen rag ne a eee 314,103 
S130) [0] 1g BEe ee Soe 24,289 
PPOCMRIANG 55 6 cesses Nini s sine 291,562 
EG reser cre ccs ees «cde ) ates 134,562 
NS Reda es 425 
IV MERIIBON «och 555 5:s/snee rare scenes 134,166 
RRR er tly ee 5475357 
April 15 
ROP oxic. os ie Ea 19,922 
April 16 
PEO oo iss od Be ee Cees 202,064 
May 1 
PRAT tod crotcoeein oo ee eas as 104,167 
Deas a ea yewsi wore ackd 22,184" 
DuPage........ Re IE 17,874 
MUASMATCARN 2,505 eos alo-s Oe eee vs 4,412 
RUAN RISIOE 55.5 conve a io Beek ss 8,867 
DE ee es oe eee Oe 1,875 
PIGMONOUBY . 5. \cseeulenis oes 29,721 
BOOT roc sseictee ews viata Oe 104,162 
May 15 
WE alo ee a Aeeins Sted eae eS 20,543 
MALESAANIA 5-5, (05h coocssn scuot sve eaaeiewe 6 1,978 


* Fractions of dollars omitted; totals expressed in amounts correct 
to the nearest dollar; error in subtotals does not exceed one dollar. 
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TABLE I—Continued 


County and Date of First Allocation 


July 1 
RCIA 2900 Si ed ale ane 


CAG 7 Se eee eee 


Total Amount* of 
Allocations to 
January 1, 1933 


$ 28,701 
20,616 
64,036 
13,829 
46 ,699 
17,560 
35990 
50, 584 
68,915 


22,820 
17,738 

7,041 
21,592 
22,424 
17,809 


19,200 
15,925 
8,850 
230,900 


2,588 
5,410 
585 


16,200 
17,320 
12,100 

9,665 
12,300 
11,160 


3,850 


4,000 


29 
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TABLE I—Continued 
Total Amount* of 


County and Date of First Allocation Allocations to 
January 1, 1933 


November 1 
Ee Ree rer err ere $ 39750 
Rr MADD oo. oo. cece estos eas 30,000 
MRM Ren arti rani need. onmaeiniaees 800 
ER RIEEON Scent Severs ersavressderecer 1,250 
RI oy Sc via pvert arose sncinie Se Swe 400 
CUERLEY Co RRISY Cay rare OAC re ens oo 51500 
December 16 
RR oh Coho eid otacd eae 1,500 
District office expense....... 10, 288 


Total for counties outside of Cook $ 4,688,778 
Unapportioned overhead ex- 
EDSON, cea ws 195,190 


Total for all counties.......... $43,595,311 


made to counties only upon exhaustion of local funds for unemploy- 
ment relief. And they were made only to supplement and never to 
supplant local funds and local responsibility. This point has been 
stressed persistently. 

Because the I.E.R.C. began operations on a state appropriation, 
its procedure for detailed fiscal control was prescribed in the State 
Finance Act. Under this act money could be paid out only in the 
form of state warrants and ony in discharge of obligations incurred 
with claims submitted in proper form. Allocations to counties have 
been, therefore, simply extensions of credit against which obligations 
could be incurred. The actual commitments against state and fed- 
eral funds by Cook County and the remainder of the state are shown 
in Table II. No cash whatever has been handled. This has had cer- 
tain obvious advantages from the standpoint of control. It has also 
had disadvantages. Every merchant has had to substantiate his 
claim with the stack of purchase orders which made up the total, 
with each ticket itemized in detail and signed by the client who re- 
ceived the order. These claims have been submitted to the auditor 
of the I.E.R.C., who checks them in detail. They have had also to 
go through the offices of the state department of finance and the 
state auditor before finally being submitted to the state treasurer for 
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issue of the warrants. All this necessitated an elaborate and expen- 
sive establishment of auditing machinery. It also resulted, in the 
first few months, in delays in reimbursing the merchants. 

To expedite the auditing operations, eleven district officers were 
set up in various parts of the state. Also, it was necessary in the be- 
ginning to have a small staff of traveling auditors who could visit 
counties immediately after allocations were made and explain the 
requirements. At first, much criticism was directed at the “red tape”’ 


TABLE II 


ToTAL COMMITMENTS AGAINST STATE AND FEDERAL FUNDS 
TO Cook County AND DownsrTATE, BY MONTH 














Month Total Cook County ba: ae 
February. .......... $ 2,494,540 | $ 2,455,683 $ 38,413 $ 444 
17 eo re 2,690,719 2,604,245 80,430 6,044 
7,10) 1] er 2,980, 763 2,802,188 166,996 11,579 
MRIs cscs i303 1 2,998, 289 2,756,404 224,550 17,335 
WUT oo cisce: sss cisr ore 3,200,524 2,870,748 310,528 19,248 
July...........06. 3,858,640 3387, 336 455 390 15,915 
AUGUSE «5. kc cns 4,474,607 3,882,448 569,689 22,560 
September........ 4,834,201 4,153,004 658,538 22,659 
October.......... 3,976,021 3,210,083 744,732 21,206 
November........ 5,687,775 4,954,417 711,103 22,256 
December........ 55373838 4,726,862 616,722 *30,254 

Totalst....... $42,570,097 | $37,803,508 | $ 4,577,001 $189,498 

















* Includes accounting supplies inventory chargeable to future relief. 


t Fractions of dollars omitted; totals expressed in amounts correct to nearest dollar; error in subtotals 
does not exceed one dollar. 


and the delays. Later, however, smooth efficiency was accomplished, 
and criticism gave way to praise on every score except that of cost. 
Especially appreciated, by everyone except some local officials, has 
been the furnishing of credit instead of cash. 

It should be added that a scheme for paying cash wages for work 
relief has been devised. Under this plan the local employer, such 
as the city or the park board, obtains funds with which to meet the 
first pay-roll. An itemized pay-roll voucher, signed by all persons 
paid, is submitted to the I.E.R.C. auditor and the employer reim- 
bursed. 
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THE PLAN OF OPERATION IN COOK COUNTY 


Containing as it does approximately one-half the population of the 
entire state, Cook County presented administrative problems totally 
different from those of downstate counties. The I.E.R.C. had to 
adjust its procedure accordingly. 

Contrary to the practice in all other counties, no county emergen- 
cy relief committee was appointed in Cook County to represent the 
L.E.R.C. Instead, the I.E.R.C. recognized the following agents for 
administering its funds there and dealt with those agents directly: 


1. The Joint Emergency Relief Fund of Cook County, Inc. (now the Emer- 
gency Welfare Fund). This was the organization which had raised the private 
fund of $10,000,000. Under the I.E.R.C. it has continued its supervision and 
control of private agency budgets and has prepared monthly estimates upon 
which I.E.R.C. allocations to these agencies have been based. 

2. The Cook County Bureau of Public Welfare. I.E.R.C. funds allocated 
to public relief agencies are distributed through this agent. Due to the stricken 
condition of the local governments, the County was forced to rely mainly upon 
private funds for relief purposes until an allocation was made by the I.E.R.C. 
During the period of October 1, 1931, to January 1, 1932, inclusive, slightly 
more than 75 per cent of the funds expended for family relief and shelters in the 
city of Chicago were raised from private resources. The private agencies were, 
therefore, carrying the burden of the case load. In line with its general policy 
of having public funds administered by public agencies, the I.E.R.C. promptly 
ordered a redistribution of the load. The consequent expansion of the Cook 
County Bureau of Public Welfare and return toward normal case load and func- 
tion on the part of the private family welfare agencies has been radical. The 
policy has been to transfer all purely unemployment cases to the public agencies. 
The goal was set to bring the budget of the private agencies within the limits of 
private funds to be raised for the winter of 1932-33. It appears doubtful at the 
time of this writing that the private agencies in Cook County can be entirely 
eliminated from participation in I.E.R.C. allocations. The extent to which the 
transfer has been accomplished is revealed by the figures in Table III. The 
Bureau of Public Welfare is now the principal agent of the I.E.R.C. in Cook 
County. 

3. The Work Relief Committee of Cook County. I.E.R.C. funds allocated to 
work relief are distributed through this agent. The work relief committee, al- 
though independent of the private and public direct relief agencies, works hand 
in glove with them. It really is an adjunct to their services. The quantitative 
development of work relief, although not indicated by the figures in Table III, 
would show steady progress if actual expenditure figures were given. 

4. Cook County Shelter Committee. All funds expended for care of unat- 
tached individuals are distributed through this agent. Something of the size of 
the shelter program is indicated in Table III. 
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The significance of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission in 
Cook County has gone little beyond the appropriation of necessary 
funds and the shifting of the load from private to public shoulders. 
Those things, of course, were of momentous importance. Relief 
standards there were, on the whole, reasonably good to begin with. 
Under pressure, the I.E.R.C. deprived the employed workers of va- 
cations with pay in 1932, and also effected reductions in the modest 


TABLE III 


COMMITMENTS OF Cook County AGENTS OF THE ILLINOIS EMERGENCY 
RELIEF COMMISSIONS, BY MONTH 














. Cook County | xwork Reli . 

Month Reel Fund”| p,Bureauot | “Committee | “Committee | Total 
February..... $1,403,828 |$ 976,855 |............ $ 75,000 |$ 2,455,683 
March....... 987,042 | 1,732,203. |-..--...-+s 85,000 | 2,604,245 
OT... di 5.0:5:6 5 635,733 1,960,284 | $ 116,170 90,000 | 2,802,188 
May......... 484,709 | 2,093,773 955729 82,194 | 2,756,404 
Hile-c ese ae 450,142 2,180,439 181,225 58,942 2,870,748 
i ore 507,712 | 2,607,080 192,311 80,233 | 3,387,330 
August....... 572,222 2,960,156 270,571 79,499 | 3,882,448 
September. ... 589,911 | 3,070,409 408 ,978 83,795 | 4,153,004 
October...... 475,240 | 2,427,557 209 , 192 98,094 | 3,210,083 
November... . 383,426 | 3,799,230 609, 218 162,543 | 4,954,417 
December.... 384,165 | 3,752,083 384,413 206,201 | 4,726,862 

Totalt...} $6,674,131 |$27,560,069 | $2,467,807 |$ 1,101,501 |$37,803,508 




















* Work Relief Committee monthly distribution figures are based on advances made by the Commission 
to meet work relief payrolls. The total amount, however, represents commitments through December 31, 


1932. 
+ Fractions of dollars omitted; totals expressed in amounts correct to the aearest dollar; error in sub- 
totals does not exceed one dollar. 


salaries of many heavily burdened workers. In the opinion of 
Chicago’s leading social workers these actions adversely affected 
the quality of the service. 


THE SITUATION IN DOWNSTATE COUNTIES 


When the special relief legislation was before the state legislature 
in February, 1932, the sentiment was commonly expressed among 
downstate members that the counties outside of Cook could take 
care of themselves. Honest estimates of unemployment in [Illinois 
were at that time putting the figure at over a million men—one out 
of every seven persons in the state was a man without a job. 

As soon as the I.E.R.C. had its telephone installed the counties 
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began to be heard from. Investigation revealed utter exhaustion of 
local public and private funds occurring any time from February 1 
to the end of the winter in several Illinois cities. The funds built up 
with which to meet the winter had not been enough. Sometimes the 
appeals sounded desperate. The following wire came from a southern 
mining town: ‘Funds utterly exhausted—four hundred families de- 
pendent upon us Saturday—can you wire us relief?” 

The extent of unemployment and the prevalence of distress varied 
widely. In one city of 15,000, where one large industry had been the 
life of the community, an investigation in April, 1932, revealed ap- 
proximately one-third of the population receiving relief. In contrast 
to that, another city of 100,000, with diversified industry, was found 
in May to be several times better off. 

The field reports revealed a sad picture with regard to the public 
relief services. Illinois has, of course, no newer plan of welfare ad- 
ministration in the counties. The legislature had taken a long step 
backward, from an administration viewpoint, when in the summer of 
1931 it threw financial responsibility for poor relief from the county 
back upon the township. This was done because the existing limita- 
tions upon the county tax rate left little leeway for emergency relief 
levies, while no limit was placed upon township rates. The township 
supervisors were everywhere handl'ng the public money. Almost in- 
variably they were men whose background brought no qualification 
for the task with which they found themselves confronted. In some 
cases the supervisors were swamped with case loads of several hun- 
dred families. Usually to them it was simply a clerical job. In fact, 
it was the exceptional instance in which even a good clerical job was 
done. Family visiting, record keeping, inter-agency co-operation, 
budgeting of relief grants—such things, as well as all the service 
aspects of family relief, were rarely appreciated or even heard of. 
Many times not even a systematic record of expenditures was kept. 
One supervisor’s system of providing for the poor was reported to 
have been a coin from his pocket to needy persons who met him on 
the street. He could produce no record or account of poor relief 
funds in his control. At the last town meeting, the citizens had voted 
to place the special poor relief levy they had passed in the hands of 
the mayor’s committee for spending. They could not do that within 
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the law. But the law did not concern them so much as the notorious- 
ly wasteful habits of the supervisor. 

The procedure of the township supervisor in an industrial city of 
30,000 population, with a poor relief levy of $80,000 to provide for 
several hundred families is described in the following excerpt from a 
field report: 

A new family applying to Mr. D for aid goes through the following procedure: 
When the application is made at Mr. D’s office, certain minimum information 
such as age, residence, and size of the family are taken regarding the applicant. 
Mr. D, himself, then visits the neighborhood of the applicant to obtain addition- 
al information and to check up what the applicant has told him. He states that 
the best information can be gotten from neighbors and that it is unnecessary to 
go into the home of the applicant because the applicant’s story has already been 
obtained at Mr. D’s office. After Mr. D’s investigation in the neighborhood, he 
goes to the home of the applicant and leaves a card indicating either that the 
applicant is or is not entitled to assistance. If the card indicates that the appli- 
cant is not entitled to aid, that is the end of it. If, on the other hand, the card 
indicates that the applicant is entitled to aid, the applicant makes another trip 
to Mr. D’s office and is given his order for groceries and fuel. After this pro- 
cedure has been followed, the applicant can receive aid for three months without 
any further questions being asked. If he applies for the fourth month, Mr. D 
fills out a larger sheet of information about the family and requires that the 
applicant obtain three taxpayers to come to Mr. D’s office and place their sig- 
natures on the family record as endorsing the extension of further aid to the 
family. After this has been done, the family may continue to receive its monthly 
allotments indefinitely. Mr. D devised this procedure himself and the theory 
evidently is that the three endorsing taxpayers take over the responsibility for 
extending relief after the three monthg and he, himself, washes his hands of the 
responsibility. In the opinion of Mr. D the above constitutes a very efficient 
procedure. He told of an overseer from another township coming to inspect 
this record system. Doubtless, it is a more efficient system than can be found 
in use by most township overseers of the poor, but certainly it leaves much to be 
desired. 

Political use of poor relief funds was sometimes found, but on the 
whole the lack of knowledge and experience was a much greater 
drawback than the politics. The reaction of the township supervi- 
sors toward the program of the I.E.R.C. has been, in some cases, 
defensive and difficult to handle. Other supervisors have shown an 
open-minded desire for knowledge. The emergency relief program in 
Illinois has thrown the spotlight on a very old and outworn piece of 
governmental machinery. 
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Of the 102 Illinois counties, 17 have commission form of govern- 
ment, and in these counties relief is administered on a county-wide 
or commissioner-district basis. Although superior methods have not 
been found in the ro counties of this type in which the I.E.R.C. has 
operated, several reasons can be ascribed. The commissioner form 
eliminates the unwieldiness of the board of township supervisors, 
which numbers as high as fifty members in some Illinois counties, 
and is potentially a more efficient system. 

Township responsibility for poor relief brought additional proper- 
ty tax levies in the township of from one to fifty-five cents, and 
even higher, per hundred dollars of assessed valuation. Under a 
special law, they were allowed to make special levies in November 
or December, 1931, instead of waiting until the annual town meeting 
in April. In general, these special levies were higher or lower in 
accordance with the distress in the community. These special levies 
were collectible in the spring of 1932 but, in most cases, expenditure 
was begun against them immediately by issuing tax anticipation 
warrants. It was common for a county to have spent the legal limit 
of 75 per cent of its levy before tax collections began. In a few cases 
local banks or merchants refused, after a time, to take the warrants. 
As soon as the 1932 levy was made in April, anticipation was begun 
at once. Thus, townships have been forced, by the emergency, to 
spend their poor relief levies in advance, paying 6 per cent interest 
for the privilege. 

As to private effort, it was found that local committees had been 
organized in almost all communities. Many of these had begun in 
the autumn of 1931, often called together by the mayor of the city. 
Apparently these local committees were widely established under the 
influence of the President’s Organization on Unemployment and 
Relief. 

For communities of about 5,000 and over, the private emergency 
fund raised in the autumn of 1932 was commonly close to one dollar 
per capita of the population. These funds were ordinarily larger than 
in the previous year. Administration of these funds was, on the 
whole, of much better quality than was true of public funds. The 
persons in charge were mainly volunteers and likely to be more in- 
terested than the average township supervisor who was conscripted 
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into the work by his legal responsibility. It was not uncommon to 
find the local private relief organization at odds with the supervisor 
and highly critical of his relief work. The community with good co- 
ordination of all its efforts was a rare thing. 

There are in Illinois outside Chicago sixteen member-agencies of 
the Family Welfare Association of America. A field director of that 
organization studied these agencies in their relation to the relief 
program of the community. The report revealed that in only five 
cities outside Chicago was there a social service exchange utilized by 
both public and private agencies; that in only eight of the sixteen 
was there any idea of systematic division of responsibility; that few 
were the instances of co-operation between public and private agen- 
cies in the interest of stronger personnel, improved standards, and 
more adequate funds. This was the picture even in those larger 
communities which had come far enough to establish a permanent 
family welfare agency. 

Also of interest was the absence of county unity in relief activities. 
The county-wide social services centered by law in the county court 
had not brought appreciation of the interrelationship of, and county- 
wide responsibility for, all phases of social welfare, though this state- 
ment did have its notable exceptions. There seemed to be no such 
thing as the county unit when it came time for the rural townships 
in an agricultural county to assist financially with the emergency 
relief load in the urban center of the county. 

Extent of unemployment varied widely. Conceptions and prac- 
tices in relief administration did likewise. The cultural distance, for 
example, between extreme southern and extreme northern Illinois 
is much greater than the physical distance. It was almost truth- 
fully said that times were always bad in southern Illinois and that 
a relief program meant good times instead of depression there. In 
northern Illinois, on the other hand, living standards were much 
higher and, consequently, relief demands much heavier. 


THE PLAN OF OPERATION IN COUNTIES OUTSIDE OF COOK 


This paper has to do mainly with-the ror so-called downstate 
counties. The 63 participating counties among these, as shown in 
Table I, have had only about 10 per cent of the relief funds adminis- 
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tered by the I.E.R.C. But of the more permanent benefits that can 
come out of a huge program of this kind—the things of particular 
interest to the student of public welfare and public administration— 
the proportion should be reversed in favor of the downstate counties. 

It must be admitted that the Illinois Emergency Relief Commis- 
sion was not created with much thought of what it might accomplish 
over and above distribution of funds. The orginal financing plan 
obviously demanded a central authority of some kind to allot the 
funds to the counties; so the I.E.R.C. came fortuitously into exist- 
ence. Foreseeing, at the time, what its function would mean to the 
state, some social workers advocated assigning the job to the state 
department of public welfare. The logic of the suggestion was clear. 
Unfortunately, practical application of it did not seem to be so. Now 
after almost a year of operation, the new governor of Illinois is rec- 
ommending that the I.E.R.C. be in some manner closely related to 
its kindred department of the permanent state government. 

Nor did most of the members of the Commission, itself, in the be- 
ginning realize the ramifications of its program. The emphasis was 
entirely upon emergency and relief. As the field program developed 
and the down state picture was thrown on the screen, this emphasis 
naturally subsided. 

The County Emergency Relief Committee—In each county to 
which the I.E.R.C. has allocated funds it has appointed a county 
committee as its responsible agent. The personnel was worked out 
by the field representative in consultation with the chairman of the 
county board and recommended to the I.E.R.C. for appointment. 
Of the members, ordinarily five in number, at least one had to be a 
member of the county board, the others representing social work and 
civic interests. Representation of distressed communities within the 
county was also a consideration. The county committee became the 
arm of the State Commission, enforcing its policies and requirements 
within the county. Except in very simple situations, direct adminis- 
tration of relief by members of the county committee has been dis- 
couraged. Employment of a qualified executive, and appointment 
of agents to administer relief of families, usually existing agencies, 
public (if possible) or private (if necessary), was encouraged for all 
counties with a sizable problem. 
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Although the unavoidable haste with which most of these county 
committees were set up resulted in some unwise selections, the com- 
mittees have, in the majority of cases, functioned well. They have 
been of much more than transitory importance because they have 
meant that for the first time in Illinois counties a representative 
committee of citizens has observed and studied, and to some extent 
directed, the social welfare functions of the county unit. A bill pro- 
viding for permanent public welfare commissions in the counties has 
just been introduced in the Fifty-eighth General Assembly of Illinois 
by the Illinois Committee on Child Welfare Legislation. It creates 
in each county a board of public welfare commissioners which will 
study the welfare problems of the county as a whole and help in the 
development of a planned and comprehensive welfare policy. The 
bill is designed to bring the service of public-spirited citizens of the 
county to this end. The county emergency relief committees have 
been timely in cultivating appreciation of the aims of such a measure 
and in preparing the soil for a better growth should the bill be en- 
acted into law. And, again, such a law would pave the way for im- 
provement of family relief programs. The program of the I.E.R.C. 
would have been greatly facilitated had such county organizations 
preceded it. 

The Illinois Emergency Relief Commission field staff—tThe field 
staff through which the downstate program is directed is composed 
of auditors and social workers. The auditors are responsible for all 
bookkeeping and clerical requirements in connection with account- 
ing for the funds. The chief of the social work staff is the associate 
executive secretary to the Commission. 

On the staff there are, first, the district representatives, of which 
there are at present five. They are all social workers with executive 
experience. Each is assigned to a territorial district within which he 
is responsible for (1) investigating, reporting upon, and recommend- 
ing allocation and county committee personnel for each new county 
which applies to the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission for aid; 
(2) estimating and recommending monthly allocations of funds to 
the counties; (3) assisting counties in making monthly reports; (4) 
interpreting policies and requirements of the Illinois Emergency 
Relief Commission to the county committees; (5) reporting regularly 
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to headquarters on the general situation and special needs of each 
county; (6) advising the counties on standards and methods of re- 
lief administration; and (7) carrying out special assignments from 
headquarters. The load which the district representatives carry is 
too heavy for thoroughly effective work. One of them carries a load 
of 17 counties. 

The director of social service is responsible for visiting particular 
counties, on request of the county committee and recommendation 
of the district representative, for the purpose of more intensive ef- 
forts in the fields of community organization and case work. This 
person is responsible also for the personnel file and the placing of 
qualified executives and workers in communities where the ground 
has been prepared for this. Finally, the director of social service is 
responsible for correspondence on complaints received in regard to 
service in downstate communities. There is one special representa- 
tive who assists with the field work of this department. 

The director of work relief is responsible, in co-operation with the 
district representatives, for advising communities on the details of 
work relief operations. Due to the expansion of this phase of the 
program, two special representatives are being assigned to assist in 
the field work of this department. 

The director of nutrition devised the I.E.R.C. Food List, is re- 
sponsible for revisions of it, and advises on the food and price lists 
adopted in the counties. This department also enters the field to 
advise local agencies with regard to family budgets, particularly the 
purchase and preparation of foods. 

Thus the set-up of the I.E.R.C. social work staff places basic 
responsibility for service to the counties upon territorial representa- 
tives who have available the services of the special departments and 
are relieved of the accounting details by an auditing staff. It can be 
said to have functioned efficiently. Every member of the staff has 
been selected on the basis of experience and ability. The service has 
been inadequate, however, as the result of the limited size of the 
staff. The district representatives have had to carry so many coun- 
ties that attention to monthly allocations of funds has largely 
monopolized their time. They have not been able to attend to more 
intensive matters of defining special needs of each county and inte- 
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gration of their own work with that of the special departments. 
The special departments, however, have had more than they could 
get done with the amount of assistance afforded them. 

Direct and work relief —Table IV shows the percentage of total 
expenditures of state and federal funds for the three classifications— 
relief, salaries, and expense. More than g1 per cent has been ex- 
pended for relief, only 7 per cent for salaries, and less than 2 
per cent for other administrative expense. The I.E.R.C. has allo- 
cated funds for direct relief, meaning material relief extended to the 
client as an outright grant, and work relief, meaning relief given 
either in cash or in materials as wages for work performed. When the 
I.E.R.C. was created some work relief was in effect in many counties, 
including Cook. The Commission did not at first undertake any 
promotion of this method. Work relief was pushed in Cook County 
under the Work Relief Committee in co-operation with the other 
relief agencies. In the autumn of 1932, the I.E.R.C. authorized ex- 
pansion of work relief to take over many of the unattached men 
living in Chicago shelters. This resulted in the closing of three 
shelters, a very substantial part of the program, and also in the 
increase in net cost per unattached man from $4.05 per month in 
October to $6.64 per month in November for the group which went 
on work relief. In the summer of 1932 the I.E.R.C. adopted the 
policy of promoting work relief in downstate counties and employed 
a man with experience in work relief administration in Cook County 
to develop the program. Bulletins on work relief were drawn up 
describing its operation under the I.E.R.C. plan. County commit- 
tees began at once to make application for installation of work relief 
and on January 1, 1933, 26 counties outside of Cook had a work 
relief program in operation according to the I.E.R.C. plan. How- 
ever, the great bulk of emergency relief, downstate as well as Cook 
County, is still direct relief. 

The work relief plan calls for, respecting the local wage rates for 
the type of work performed, verification of eligibility for work by 
case investigators, wages to be earned only in the amount of the 
family’s budgeted need, and authorization of all work relief projects 
by the ILE.R.C. director of work relief. The I.E.R.C. recognizes 
the advantages of work relief over direct relief but hesitates, due to 
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the tendency to higher cost, to press its widespread adoption in the 
face of shortage of relief funds. 


TABLE IV 


ANALYSIS OF EXPENDITURES AGAINST STATE AND FEDERAL 
Funps, FEBRUARY 6-DECEMBER 31, 1932 


Description 


Relief: 


PSICHET CROCE. <5. 3\6.005 oe Nig ois Sse wes es 
Moving and trucking.................. 
OLS 1S Co ee a ae eee are 


Salaries: 
Superintendents and supervisors........ 
SOCAN WOMENS. 664 05.05 eds seis steer es 
SUECNOOTADNETS. ... 6. os ccc cee cmecre cde 
Clerks and clerical.................... 
Switchboard operators................. 
Engineers, janitors, etc................ 
CES CIE 0 a ne ae 


Expenses: 
PMMIOHENY, ©» 80 d.ai rales deaealo ge ees 
ES a oy5! cr Scere ish wi azavosnteioreceissueeeiors 
MPANSPOMaviONn.... 6s cso nase wnsnccses 
AIGLEDHONE: 62 i< aia csc sne- nie oe ge hee 
ROMAIN ese cser cierto sre aitte a ee eo 
Office furniture and equipment rentals... . 


* Less than 15 of 1 per cent. 
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The following printed rules for administration of relief are fol- 


lowed by the I.E.R.C. for both types of relief administration: 


FORMS OF RELIEF 


. Relief subject to payments from funds of the Commission may consist of 


food, fuel, shelter, clothing, medicine or medical attendance and other forms 
of material relief. 


. Relief grants given in the form of cash are excluded. (Except as provided 


by Program on Work Relief.) 


. Relief obligations fixed by law upon the county or township, such as “blind” 


and mothers’ pensions, can be paid only from local tax funds. In cases 
where local tax funds are entirely exhausted, relief may be furnished to the 
persons concerned only through the regular procedure in use for administra- 
tion of Commission funds. 


. Relief in the form of care in permanent institutions such as hospitals and 


almshouses is excluded. 
RECIPIENTS OF RELIEF 


. The Act creating the Commission provides that the funds under its control 


shall be used to provide relief to “residents of the State of Illinois.” 


. Relief may be granted to families in their own homes. Wherever possible, 


the home must be kept intact. 


. Relief may be granted to unattached individuals who are without homes. 


BASIS FOR RELIEF 


. Relief to families and individuals shall be granted exclusively on the basis 


of need. 


. The Act creating the Commission specifies that its funds shall be used for 


persons “‘who, by reason of unemployment or otherwise, are destitute and 
in necessitous circumstances.” The Commission therefore reserves the right 
to withhold assistance in places where relief is given or refused on such bases 
as color, race, religion, or political connections or activities. 


Standards of relief administration—From the beginning the 


I.E.R.C. has promoted the use of trained and experienced personnel. 
The following regulations in this regard were set out at the start: 


I. 


In the interest of efficient service and economy of funds, it is of paramount 
importance that funds disbursed by the Commission be administered as 
much as possible through trained and experienced persons. 


. It is recommended that when an agency participating in the distribution of 


funds of the Commission replaces a worker or employs a new one, the service 
of trained and experienced persons be secured. 


. For each community, during this emergency, the standard should be a 


maximum of one hundred and fifty cases per full-time field worker for the 
investigation and supervision of relief cases. 
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4. Offices should be provided with sufficient space to ensure privacy in inter- 
viewing applicants, and with proper heating, lighting, ventilation, and other 
necessary facilities. 

5. Adequate clerical staff and transportation facilities should be provided for 
workers. 


For more than one reason it has been impossible to make the rank 
and file of relief workers in downstate counties trained or even ex- 
perienced persons. There were not the trained workers to be had. 
This fact, together with the imminence of a county welfare law in 
Illinois, has opened the question of a professional training school at 
the State University. Then the salaries downstate have often been 
unattractive to trained persons. Furthermore, an appreciation of 
scientific methods has been woefully lacking in the less populous 
counties and even in some of the larger ones. 

Seven counties, prior to January 1, had been supplied by the 
I.E.R.C. with their first seasoned executive case workers. Four of 
these were counties with an urban center of from 40,000 to 75,000 
population in which relief activities and the efforts of the executive 
workers were largely concentrated. The other three were essentially 
rural counties where the trained executive is doing a really county- 
wide job and demonstrating something new to the state of Illinois. 

The I.E.R.C. did not put the teeth that it might have into its 
regulations regarding personnel. This is generally true of all the 
categories of professional standards. However, as it has come to see 
the ramifications of its task, the practical necessity of these stand- 
ards has been more and more appreciated. The emphasis put upon 
them is increasing. 

The special field representatives have done some effective work 
on the subject of standards. They have organized study groups of 
volunteer workers, demonstrated case work methods by visiting 
families in the field themselves, and by various means helpfully 
pointed the way. 

Family budgeting.—The idea of aiding in accordance with need 
was new in some counties and sections of the state. As regards the 
counties themselves the I.E.R.C. has constantly been asked to ex- 
plain the theory on which funds are allocated on the basis of need 
instead of on the basis of population or assessed property valuation 
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or what not. Counties continue to ask why they are not getting their 
share of the funds. As applied to individual families, the coal mining 
counties are a case in point. Relief funds of the United Mine Work- 
ers were administered on the “bean order” system. A family with- 
out employment was simply given a “bean order” of an arbitrary 
amount. The field representatives, especially in southern Illinois, 
were reminded by their experience that the idea of “‘to each according 
to his needs” is a foreign notion in our economic philosophy. No coal 
miner, to use that illustration again, had ever drawn wages or any- 
thing else on that basis. 

All counties have been provided with bulletins on the purchase 
and selection and preparation of foods in such a way as to obtain 
adequate diets at minimum cost. The special representatives, aided 
by the director of nutrition, have met with the local relief adminis- 
trators and demonstrated the importance of family budgets and the 
methods of preparing and using them. In some communities family 
budget committees have been formed as adjuncts to the county 
emergency relief committee. Local resources are often available and 
useful in this field such, for example, as the county home advisers 
directed from the State University, and teachers of home economics, 
domestic science, and art in the local schools. 

The I.E.R.C. enforces a restrictive Food List prepared by the 
director of nutrition, which contains all food items which may be 
purchased with I.E.R.C. funds. Each county committee is at liberty 
to reduce this list for its own use but not to expand it. County com- 
mittees, in consultation with local food merchants, adopt a food list 
and fix prices for each item, copies of which are furnished the 
director of nutrition and the I.E.R.C. auditors. The former consults 
with the county regarding the list itself, and the latter enforces it by 
refusing to pass any purchase order containing violations. The uni- 
form food list provides an effective general control in the interest of 
proper nutrition. The county standard price list is of questionable 
value because it tends to make the highest minimum price submitted 
among the grocers the standard price for the entire county. 

Adequate figures on the number of families receiving relief and the 
average cost of relief per family per month are not available. It is 
estimated, however, that in December, 1932, relief was given to 
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238,406 families in the state of Illinois. Estimates for other months 
are also shown in Table V. For November, 1932, it has been esti- 
mated that the average expenditure of federal funds per equivalent 
family dependent on federal funds, in Cook County, was $29.96. 
The unweighted average expenditure (from all sources) per family 
for the 62 counties receiving federal funds in that month was in the 
neighborhood of $10.00. Since a large part of the relief given goes 
to Cook County, a weighted average for these counties would be 
greatly influenced by the Cook County figure. The average for 
Cook County was higher than that for any of the other counties. 
The figures for downstate counties vary widely, but a positive corre- 
lation is evident between per family per month costs and urbaniza- 


tion. 
TABLE V 


NUMBER OF FAMILIES RECEIVING RELIEF IN COUNTIES 
RECEIVING I.E.R.C. Funps sy MontH 
(Estimated) 














Families Aided August September October November December 
Cook County.} *135,000 145,000 151,000 163,000 179,000 
Other counties 65,612 79,989 83,117 91,974 58,406 

Total .:.... 200,612 224,989 234,117 254,974 237,400 




















* Subject to revision. 


Variation in the figure is, of course, to be accounted for by a com- 
plexity of factors. Without doubt, one of these is that clients get 
less in some parts of the state than in others. The vast cultural dis- 
tance between extreme southern and extreme northern Illinois, al- 
ready alluded to, comes into play here. It is a ponderous fact to 
deal with. Standards of adequacy as well as administrative practice 
have without doubt turned upward since the coming of the state ad- 
ministration of unemployment relief, but the task is only begun. 

Inter-agency co-operation.—The importance of the clearing-house 
feature in communities with several agencies giving relief has been 
perhaps the one item of standard practice that has been easiest to 
“sell.”’ Its appeal on the basis of catching the schemers has generally 
had quick response. Most communities with widespread unemploy- 
ment and heavy relief loads have developed or are developing some 
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system of checking the relief loads of the several agencies. It is 
commonly the township supervisor who fails to join in a co-opera- 
tive enterprise and thereby definitely limits the value of the thing 
for the whole community. A very independent attitude has been 
found more or less characteristic of the elected officials in handling 
public relief funds. 

The great burden of unemployment does not seem to have given 
much impetus to joint fund raising. Communities which did not 
have a community chest when the depression set in seem to have 
raised their emergency relief funds independently, and in many cases 
spent them the same way. This general truth about the smaller 
communities in Illinois is the exact opposite of what has happened 
in the city of Chicago. Characteristically, the smaller industrial com- 
munities of Illinois seem to have emphasized the “emergency” and 
divorced the job too much from the ordinary social service activities. 
This has, of course, meant emphasis upon material relief and neglect 
of the less tangible needs. As the “emergency” rolls into its fourth 
year, the folly of this neglect becomes more and more apparent. There 
are signs in Illinois of a new conception of the necessary program in 
terms of social service instead of mere relief. 


In the effort to assist the localities with improvement of concep- 
tions and methods, two booklets of approximately 100 pages each 
have been prepared by members of the staff. The first of these is 
entitled Relief Guidance and Control and sets out the rules, regula- 
tions, policies, and general philosophy of the I.E.R.C. program. It 
also describes the skeleton of machinery which the I.E.R.C. estab- 
lishes to assure control of relief administration. The other is entitled 
Relief Standards and Procedures in Dealing with Families of the Un- 
employed. For the benefit of the relief workers, it describes stand- 
ards and procedure for administering relief and service to families 
of the unemployed—in Part I; and in Part II—resources for informa- 
tion and co-operation, with a summary of some social welfare legis- 
lation in Illinois. Together these publications outline the picture and 
fill in the details. Under the stimulus and guidance of the field staff 
they are counted upon to provide much-needed tools and knowledge 
in Illinois communities. 
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CONCLUSION 


How long the I.E.R.C. program for administration of unemploy- 
ment relief funds will continue in Illinois is uncertain. As this article 
goes to press, a bill is before the Fifty-eighth General Assembly pro- 
posing central control by the I.E.R.C. of relief funds to be raised 
through a state-wide tax on retail sales. Although an automatic 
basis of apportionment to counties of the proceeds of the tax is defi- 
nitely laid down in the bill, there is strong opposition to central con- 
trol of expenditure. Passage cf the bill is far from certain. It will be 
strongly supported, however, by the public-spirited citizens over the 
state who have served on the county emergency relief committees 
and otherwise been in close touch with the program. 

Through its freedom from partisan political considerations and 
its demonstrated objective of sympathetic, efficient, and economical 
administration, the I.E.R.C. has won general respect. If its program 
does continue, further opportunity will be afforded. Although per- 
manent accomplishments can already be recorded, they constitute 
only a modest beginning for what might be done to bring, as one of 
the field staff members puts it, “white rain out of the black clouds.” 


FRANK Z. GLICK 
Ituinois BOARD oF PuBLIC WELFARE COMMISSIONERS 
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THE EFFECT OF LONG-CONTINUED UNEMPLOY- 
MENT UPON PRIVATE CHILD-CARING 
AGENCIES IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


HEN the first full force of unemployment fell upon the 

W community and Chicago found that some concerted ac- 

tion must be taken to meet the extraordinary need, many 
of the children’s agencies, realizing that the problem was primarily 
one for family agencies and the stronger the service of the family 
agencies was made the less would be the aftermath of broken 
homes, expressed their willingness to carry on so far as possible on 
their own efforts in order that all possible resources might be placed 
at the disposal of the family agencies. The children’s agencies fur- 
ther realized, however, that no matter how strong the “first lines of 
defense,” the family agencies, were made, the excessive stresses and 
strains placed upon families would inevitably result in a later in- 
creased demand for care of children outside of their own homes, and 
that the peak of the demand for such care would doubtless iag some- 
time behind that in the field of family service. However, until the 
overload would become too great and their own resources became too 
inadequate, they would carry the work on their former basis. 

During the first two winters there was only limited participation of 
children’s agencies in community funds, although allocations were 
made to assist individual agencies which were carrying large over- 
loads or had experienced material decreases in support when their 
intake was decided on a case-work basis. 

By the opening of 1932, it became distressingly difficult to secure 
care of children outside of their own homes, especially for certain 
types of problems and for cases who were unable to carry at least 
a portion of the cost. This difficulty was noted particularly by agen- 
cies such as the Juvenile Court, which relies largely upon subsidized 
private agencies for after-care, and by the Joint Service Bureau, a 
central application and investigation bureau for non-sectarian agen- 
cies. 
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With this situation existing, the Statistical Division of the Coun- 
cil of Social Agencies of Chicago made a brief analysis of the reports 
from children’s agencies in its files and discovered that on January 1, 
1932, the institution population was approximately at the same level 
as in 1929, although there had been an increase of 2.8 per cent during 
1930; that there had been during 1931 a marked decrease, both in 
intake and in discharges of institutions; and that during 1931 ap- 
proximately one-eighth of the reported institutional space in the 
Chicago area had been unused. In the field of foster-home care, 
however, there had been an increase. The number of children in 
boarding-homes only under the supervision of five of the major child- 
placing agencies showed an increase of 48 per cent over that of Janu- 
ary I, 1930. 

A short time later the Child Welfare Division of the Council ap- 
pointed a special committee to study the situation in the institu- 
tions and requested the co-operation of the Statistical Division in 
securing and compiling certain types of statistical data. All the in- 
formation which the committee set out to secure is not yet in final 
form, and this is not a full summary of findings. Neither can it as- 
sign definitely as effects of the depression some of the changes and 
trends noted. Some of these have been quite obviously so caused, 
others have doubtless been. much accelerated thereby, while for still 
others it is impossible to make any accurate statement regarding 
cause. It would, therefore, be much nearer the fact to call this a gen- 
eral account of observed situations, attitudes, and tendencies in pri- 
vate child-caring agencies in the Chicago area than to attempt the 
impossible and try to distinguish the exact cause in all instances. 

The inquiry as planned was extensive, rather than intensive, in the 
hope of revealing particular points at which more detailed study 
should be made. No analysis of records was made to confirm the 
statements of executives, staff, and board members who were inter- 
viewed. In fact, in many instances records and reports on the data 
desired did not exist. The information’ which it was possible to 


‘In addition to the information the Council itself gathered regarding institutions, 
it has had access to certain unpublished material gathered in regard to child-placing 
agencies by Miss Grace White, of the School of Social Service Administration of the 
University of Chicago. A very large portion of the information cited here regarding 
these agencies was secured from this source. 
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gather in a brief space of time was therefore quite general and, to a 
very considerable extent, impressionistic. 

In the institutional field, visits were made by the Child Welfare 
Division to 38 of the 49 private institutions caring for dependent 
children. Of the 11 not included, 4 were omitted because of unsuc- 
cessful attempts to contact them, and 7 because they dealt primarily 
with other problems or were highly specialized. From Miss White 
there was later secured information regarding 7 agencies giving fos- 
ter-home care, omitting in this particular field 1 agericy which placed 
children only in free homes, and a second whose main activities lay 
outside of the Chicago area. 

The group of agencies included were, therefore, all but a very 
small margin of those caring for dependent children in the com- 
munity. In type and standard of service they represented an ex- 
tremely wide range, from agencies who fell far below the standards 
suggested for efficient service by the United States Children’s Bureau 
and the Child Welfare League of America to those who were func- 
tioning above those standards in some respects and forging ahead 
into new services on an experimental basis. They were Chicago’s 
equipment for meeting the needs of the dependent child, and they 
were, we believe, fairly typical of that to be found in any sizable 
community. 

One of the first points to be determined was the extent and nature 
of increased need for care and whether it was being met. There was 
no definite way of measuring this. From what could be determined, 
it appeared that the quantity of service required had been affected 
in two ways: (1) by an increase in new applications and (2) by a 
lengthening of the period of service for those already under care. 
The great majority of the institutions kept no record of applications 
which they had been unable to accept, and those which kept such 
individual records in their files which might be compiled were felt to 
represent only isolated points in the picture which would in no wise 
be an adequate measurement. Three agencies, the Juvenile Court, 
the Joint Service Bureau, and the Illinois Children’s Home and Aid 
Society, which is the largest non-sectarian child-placing agency, 
consented to keep certain requested information regarding applica- 
tions and their dispositions for the four months July—October, 1932, 
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inclusive. When these reports are compiled, it is felt that they will 
be a representative sample of applications and unmet needs. 

Direct contact with the institutions revealed that 21 of the 38 
interviewed felt that they had received new applications beyond 
normal and many which they had been unable to serve. Among 
these were 2 independent Jewish agencies, 5 Lutheran, and 14 non- 
sectarian. Among the 17 which stated that they had not experienced 
excessive new applications were the following: 6 Catholic institu- 
tions, 3 Jewish, 2 Lutheran, and 6 non-sectarian. Five institutions, 
including representatives of every field, had reduced their capacities 
because of lack of funds although they felt there was demand for 
their full services. On the other hand, there were still those which 
had vacancies because there had not been applications. A great por- 
tion of these occurred in the Catholic field, some in the Jewish insti- 
tutions, and an almost negligible number in the Lutheran and non- 
sectarian institutions. 

In the child-placing field, according to Miss White, all but one 
agency had experienced an increase in the volume of new applica- 
tions. The one exception was a non-sectarian agency which had only 
recently changed its program from that of institutional care, and it 
is quite impossible to determine how far this and change of location 
might have been responsible for a slightly lower number of applica- 
tions. All these agencies were carrying loads at or above their former 
capacities, with the greatest consciousness of increased and unmet 
need on the part of those in the non-sectarian field. 

A factor which was quite widely felt to be affecting the ability of 
the agencies to meet even a normal new demand was the increased 
difficulty in discharge of children already under care. Agencies in all 
fields noted it, but the figures obtained were too incomplete to justi- 
fy any definite comparison between fields. This lengthening of the 
period of care appeared due to increased difficulty in family rehabili- 
tation and the cutting-off of avenues of discharge into industry and 
higher educational pursuits. 

As to rehabilitation of families, all the child-placing agencies felt 
that this was becoming more difficult. All but 1 of these offered 
trained case-work service, and all offered service in homes during the 
period of care of the child. Among the institutions, only 15 of the 
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38 expressed an opinion. Eight of these had trained case-work avail- 
able. It had not been the practice of the remaining 7 or of any of the 
23 which expressed no definite opinion to give family service with a 
view to rehabilitation of the home and return of the child to the 
home as early as possible. 

As to older children who would normally enter industry or go on 
for higher education, most agencies caring for them had experienced 
difficulty in discharge. Institutions seemed to emphasize this diffi- 
culty more than they did that of rehabilitation of families. Some had 
rather expected to keep a child, once accepted, until he completed 
school, unless his family chose to take him home earlier. Failure to 
be able to accomplish discharge when he completed their program or 
was able to support himself was a departure from the former order. 
Nineteen institutions expressed difficulty, 7 had not experienced it 
particularly, and 12 did not have this problem to meet since they 
kept only younger children. In a number of these latter instances 
institutions had experienced difficulty in passing their children on, 
when they reached the age limit, to agencies caring for older children. 
This was particularly true of non-sectarian institutions for older 
girls. 

In general, it might be said that institutions of comparatively 
small capacity, or where the number reaching the age limit each. 
year was small, had for the most part been able to make plans either 
for profitable employment of such children or in more instances than 
previously had been able to secure means for the continuance of the 
child in higher educational pursuits. In some institutions, however, 
the size of the problem has made it more difficult to meet, and the 
practice has been either to retain the children in the institution or 
to place them out in free or wage homes to relieve the strain on 
capacity. 

Affected by this lengthening span of service were some children, 
previously discharged, who lost positions, found it impossible to be 
self-sustaining in the community, and returned to the only home 
available—the institution. There is no way of measuring just how 
extensive this need might be. Institutions which have received such 
requests have in most instances kept no records of them unless the 
child was readmitted. There has been no check to determine how 
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many such cases have come under the care of shelters and other 
agencies in the community. Five of the largest institutions were 
particularly concerned about this problem and stated that while 
they had made an effort to meet such requests they had not been 
able to do so in all instances. Lack of space and inability to adjust 
the institution program to the needs of such children appeared as 
the main reasons. 

Aside from a consciousness of unmet volume of need, there had 
apparently been to some extent a change in the nature of service re- 
quired. Miss White reported that a number of the child-placing 
agencies had noted a change in the complexity of the problems pre- 
sented, which for adequate treatment would require more intensive 
and highly trained supervision. These had to do with more involved 
family situations, a greater proportion of behavior difficulties, and 
lowered physical resistance. 

One agency, while stating that it had observed no appreciable 
change in the nature of problems presented, and having confidence 
in its ability to meet the need so far as normal children were con- 
cerned, felt that it could not successfully absorb a greater number of 
problem children and those physically and mentally handicapped. 

In the institutional group, no parallel data were gathered. It is 
doubtful how extended an expression of opinion could have been ob- 
tained on these points. Only approximately one-fifth of the institu- 
tions included were staffed to give any service in the homes from 
which the children come. With very few exceptions institutions were 
not equipped to handle problem children and did not knowingly ac- 
cept them. Some discharged a child who became too disturbing 
without resorting to the use of mental-hygiene clinics. The knowl- 
edge of this policy had meant that other agencies did not as a rule 
refer problem children to institutions. In many institutions the 
medical service given was not sufficiently thorough to warrant 
authoritative statements regarding physical condition. 

With this increased need in both quantity and quality of service, 
what were the circumstances regarding resources with which to meet 
it? Only 3 agencies of the 45 stated that their incomes had not so far 
been materially affected. At the other extreme were at least as many 
whose incomes had been cut practically in half. A reduction of one- 
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fourth to one-third was not uncommon. Income from all types of 
sources seemed to be affected. In some instances agencies with en- 
dowments (many of which were restricted) were no better off so far 
as ability to meet operating expenses was concerned than were those 
not so endowed. Contributions had suffered through the lessened 
ability of contributors to give, and further through the diversion of 
some regular contributions into the joint fund despite efforts of the 
fund to prevent this. Receipts from fees had been radically reduced. 
In a few of the institutions 90 per cent or more of the children were 
said to be carried on an entirely free basis. In many the receipt of 
the almost universally fixed maximum fee of five dollars per week 
was extremely rare, although even this rate would by no means 
carry the entire cost of care. It is doubtless true that the experience 
of one institution, which increased its receipts from fees during the 
last fiscal year through increased vigilance in collections, could have 
been simulated in other instances if more of the agencies were staffed 
to maintain close relationships with the families of children under 
care. If this were done, the economic result would form only a part 
of the accruing benefits to the child, the home, and the institution. 
But they have not been so equipped. Bank failures have swept away 
ready money in a distressing number of instances, and the inability 
of the county to make prompt payment of the public subsidy to some 
of the private agencies for care of children committed by the Juvenile 
Court has further tied up immediate resources. 

The resources formerly relied upon were therefore proving far 
from adequate. An increased number of children’s agencies were 
being forced by their extremity to seek additional support. More 
than half have since sought participation in the third community 
drive. 

The necessity to make decreased incomes cover increased demands 
or even the usual demands has been a challenge to agencies. Adjust- 
ments were necessary, and it has meant a careful weighing of values 
in deciding where these adjustments might best be made. There has 
been more thoughtful planning in administration than ever before, 
and while we may not agree in the wisdom of some of the adjust- 
ments, there has been a universal and sincere desire to safeguard the 
existing standards so far as physically possible. Every effort has 
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been directed toward reducing first those expenditures which would 
least affect the child directly. In agencies where standards have been 
lowered, it has been done as a last resort. Among the institutions 
improvements in plant are almost unheard of within the past three 
years and repairs made only when absolutely necessary. It has been 
possible to reduce food costs materially through general reduction in 
prices without affecting food values, and to this item has been added 
in many instances reduced costs through raising a greater portion of 
their own vegetables and several have done extensive canning for 
winter use. 

Salaries form a large portion of every agency budget, and it is in 
this item that a great deal of the adjustment has been made, through 
cuts in salary rates and through reductions in staff. Three child- 
placing agencies made general cuts in salaries ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent and 1 of these made individual adjustments in addition. 
There was in this instance an effort to make less of a reduction to the 
case-workers upon whom the greatest burden fell and also to make 
a smaller reduction in low-rate salaries. A fourth agency made no 
cut in salary rates, but its employees took increased vacations with- 
out pay. Two more made no salary cuts, although 1 of these stated 
that it hac eliminated regular raises heretofore granted. Informa- 
tion in regard to the remaining agency was not available. 

In the institutional group only 10 of the 38 had staff and salaries 
on the same basis in August, 1932, as before. Complete information 
was not obtained in regard to 2, however. Sixteen had made some 
reduction in the size of their staff. In 13 of these the reduction had 
been in the maintenance staff only. Another scheme used in three 
instances was the substitution of less skilled workers. For example, 
persons with no special training replaced nursery-school teachers or 
case-workers. In 3 institutions vacancies on the staff were not being 
refilled. In 4 institutions enforced vacations of approximately one 
month required of every member of the staff reduced in effect both 
staff and salaries. 

Twenty-three institutions had made cuts in salary rates. In the 
instances in which reductions were made, 10 had been determined 
on an individual basis, 12 had made a general cut throughout the 
entire pay-roll, and 1 had used both methods. In making the general 
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cuts, the percentage of reduction ranged from 5 to 25 per cent. Ina 
few instances two cuts had been made. The greatest was a 10 per 
cent plus a 20 per cent cut. A ro per cent cut was the most usual. 

The majority of superintendents interviewed felt that the salary 
scale previously paid had been lower than the type of people they 
wished to employ could command elsewhere. However, only two 
stated that they felt that the lowered salary and increased responsi- 
bility had led to lowered morale among the staff members, and in 
each of these instances did not believe that the discontent extended 
throughout the staff. A number, however, stated that they realized 
that the inability of their workers to obtain other employment 
doubtless compelled them to continue in their present positions and 
not make their discontent known. 

The variation in qualifications and the duties of the incumbents 
of the various institutional positions defies an attempt to indicate 
any real norm for salaries paid. The position of matron appears to 
present the greatest uniformity in these respects and may be briefly 
indicated here. With adjustments noted above, the median for these 
employees working under supervision in 23 institutions was $45.00 
per month and maintenance with a range from $100 per month to 
maintenance only. In two small institutions this position combined 
to some extent with the duties of superintendent. In both instances 
$100 per month and maintenance was the rate. 

Some adjustments made had to do with intake and discharge 
policies and with the maintenance of standards directly affecting the 
child. These were so different in the two groups (institutions and 
child-placing agencies) that they will be treated quite separately. 

With regard to the adjustments in intake and discharge policies of 
institutions: Five institutions ruled against the further acceptance 
of free cases, since they felt that the increased percentage of free 
cases among the children already under care was all or more than 
they could carry and additional funds for the purpose could not be 
procured elsewhere. Two of these made exceptions in emergency 
cases. A number of other institutions expressed the fear that unless 
further resources were discovered they would be compelled to take 
no more. 

While 2 institutions increased their capacity by about one-fourth, 
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5 institutions reduced their enrolments because of lack of resources 
to carry their normal load. Two more, who in responding to demand 
early in the depression were carrying more than their licensed capac- 
ity, reduced their enrolments to what would be their normal load. 
The methods used in accomplishing these reductions were the refusal 
of new applications and the discharge of children for whom they felt 
other arrangements could be made. These “other arrangements” 
were return of children to their own homes or to relatives, placement 
in free or wage homes, and return of some committed children to the 
Juvenile Court for other disposition. These methods of discharge re- 
quire further consideration. 

First, as to return of children to their own homes or to relatives: 
This would be a highly desirable procedure if accomplished on a 
case-work basis after consideration of all the factors involved. These, 
however, were not so decided, and the wisdom of these returns is not 
known. Many institutions assume no responsibility for follow-up 
care, especially if a child returns to his own family group. This is, of 
course, the other side of the picture of rather indiscriminate intake. 

Second, the practice of placing older children in wage or free 
homes: This was found to have been used not only as an emergency 
means of reducing enrolment, but to have been followed by some in- 
stitutions in normal times as a means of discharge from institutional 
care. Eleven had so used it, only 1 of which provided trained super- 
vision for placement and follow-up. Two more had adopted it in the 
emergency as a means of temporary or permanent relief in load. In a 
few instances children under adolescent age had been included. All 
these institutions felt a sense of responsibility for these children, but 
in only 4 instances was there anyone on the staff whose duty it was 
to check up on these situations, and some of these were so burdened 
by other tasks that it is doubtful if much supervision could be given. 
The main reliance was placed usually upon a local pastor or upon 
the child to report an undesirable situation. 

Third, in a limited number of manual-training institutions the 
Family Division of the Juvenile Court had, upon request of the in- 
stitutions, assisted in reducing the population on a case-work basis 
by removing some of the children committed through the Court. 
They chose for the most part in their approach to the problem those 
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children who had been in the institutions for long periods of time— 
six years or longer—and some who had finished the institution’s 
educational program. The Division feels that its experience has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of case-work service and the need for 
further extension of it for the institutions. It was possible to return 
approximately two hundred and fifty children to their own homes or 
to the homes of relatives, frequently with the help of co-operating 
relief agencies; in about one hundred others they were referred for 
foster-home care, which it was felt was more suited to the need of the 
particular child, this being accomplished through the Child-placing 
Division of the Court in some cases and through the private agencies 
in others. 

But these various methods of discharge have not been used by all 
institutions, and in fact have not entirely solved the problems of 
those institutions that have used some one of them. For instance, 
places in wage or free homes have been more difficult to get for boys 
than for girls. Most institutions have been compelled to retain with- 
in their walls some older children whom they would normally dis- 
charge. Definite figures were secured for 12 of the 26 institutions 
which kept children to the age of sixteen or over. In these there were 
82 children of sixteen or over who were being retained because of 
inability to make other plans. Sixty of these were in two institutions. 
Some institutions assign duties and give these children a place on the 
pay-roll, sometimes at a rate as low as six dollars a month. Others 
keep them as wards on a maintenance basis only, although a greater 
share of institutional work may be required of them than formerly. 

As stated above, institutions have tried to guard against the sacri- 
fice of any standards previously established which affect directly the 
care of the children. Even in prosperous days these standards were 
in some instances such that they insured little more than custodial 
care. Almost every degree of variation was present, however, as pre- 
viously stated, and no attempt can be made to summarize here. 
Suffice it to say that the standards that obtained have suffered in the 
following ways: (1) The reduction in staff has materially affected 
the standard of supervision in five institutions. (2) The substitution 
of less skilled workers on the staff has meant, in the few instances in 
which it has occurred, a less complete understanding of the child and 
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his family, and has thus led to a more inefficient treatment of the 
child and a less sound social policy on the part of the institution. 
(3) Substitution of cheaper foods in one institution has in all proba- 
bility reduced food value as well as expense, and the reduction of 
amounts of food served in another institution also appears serious. 
(4) The discontinuance of the dental program, except in emergen- 
cies, in one institution with a large enrolment, may have serious re- 
sults later for that group of children. (5) Some curtailment of edu- 
cational program in one institution made it necessary to remove 
from the institution children whom this would affect. 

But although the depression, by its third year, has been adverse 
in its effects upon the standards of care within 11 institutions, 
24 are still operating about on their usual standard except for change 
of staff and 3 have found it possible to strengthen their medical or 
dental programs, while 1 additional, a large manual-training school, 
has been able to offer its grade children full days of school instruc- 
tion, rather than half-days as formerly. 

In the field of foster-home care, intake and discharge policies had 
not been modified except in the case of one agency. These policies 
had, since the beginning of most of these agencies, been on a case- 
work basis and, with one exception, the agencies had been staffed 
with professionally trained workers. The type of care offered re- 
moved the necessity of setting up some of the restrictions as to age, 
sex, behavior, etc., which institutional care was compelled to impose 
upon intake. Capacity was not fixed by institutional walls, but ex- 
panded with the addition to the staff of workers for investigation, 
home-finding, and supervision. It was in this field, therefore, that 
the main expansion to carry the extra load was found to have taken 
place. 

Increases were found in the case load carried by the Jewish and 
the Catholic agencies, and to a proportionately greater extent in 
that carried by the agency serving colored children. This agency, 
founded four years previously on an experimental basis because of 
inadequate community facilities for the service of colored children, 
and designed at that time to care for one hundred children, was 
serving approximately four hundred. What would have been the 
increase in normal times cannot be stated. 
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A portion of the expansion in this particular field had come 
through the change of program of two former institutions to this 
new basis. While the depression was not responsible for this de- 
cision in either instance, in at least one the transition was materially 
speeded up by the desire of the agency to serve more children more 
adequately at a lower cost, which it felt it could do under foster- 
home care. Both of these agencies are now carrying heavier case 
loads than they did as institutions. 

Only two of the child-placing agencies were found to be carrying 
approximately the same case loads as in normal times. One felt it 
had accomplished this, not because of lack of applications for its 
service, but through unusual care in intake and very close co-opera- 
tion with sources for family relief and care. The other had increased 
its load materially during the early part of the depression in response 
to demand, but had been forced to reduce to normal during the last 
few months because of lack of sufficient resources. This reduction 
was accomplished through discharge from its active list of some 
older children for whom supervision was proving only nominal, and 
by placing some restriction upon intake, especially in regard to pro- 
portion of free cases. 

There were increased staffs of professional workers in 3 agencies. 
In 2 the staff remained the same, and in the other 2 the staff had 
been only recently formed. 

Standards of work appeared to have been quite fairly maintained 
throughout. The load per case-worker had been somewhat increased 
in some instances. The usual range was from thirty to fifty cases. 
One agency reported a range of thirty to sixty. The load for one 
agency was not available. Several expressed the opinion that most 
cases required more service than formerly, but this could not always 
be given, because of limitation of staff. 

One agency stated that less complete case records were being kept 
as a measure of economy, and another indicated that there had been 
a break in its general performance of work about April, 1932, owing 
to the very great pressure. 

As to new foster-homes, these did not appear to be any more 
difficult to secure than formerly. There is a general agreement that 
free homes are more scarce. Quite frequently free homes have had 
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to be changed to a pay basis. Although all agencies have selected 
and are now selecting their foster-homes on the basis of a sufficient 
income entirely independent of the board paid, only one agency 
stated definitely a policy of removal of children from foster-homes 
that subsequently fell below that standard. It has been the usual 
policy of agencies in instances where this has occurred in homes in 
which children have made good adjustments to grant a family sub- 
sidy from their own funds or to secure assistance from the family 
welfare agency. The agency caring for colored children is the best 
example of this, where it is stated that despite very carefully se- 
lected homes and a rise of 5 to 10 per cent in the average boarding 
rate paid it has been necessary to secure family relief in more than 
one-half of its foster-homes. 

Older children have had to be retained longer under care, but this 
has usually meant a longer period in school. 

In conclusion, some general observations may be made. While 
there has been a quite prevalent consciousness of increase in the need 
for service of children’s agencies, this has apparently been felt less 
strongly in the federated groups of agencies in the Jewish and 
Catholic fields. The stresses in the Lutheran group fall very largely 
in those institutions where program and intake are really on a non- 
sectarian basis. The greatest sense of increase in applications and 
unmet need lies in the non-sectarian field. The explanation seems to 
lie in the very close working relationship with family agencies under 
the federation plan. There the agencies are more closely correlated 
and a child is not so likely to be accepted for care separate from his 
family until the possibilities of dealing with the problem on a family 
basis have been exhausted. A common source of financing assists im- 
mensely in ease of transfer of responsibility and close acquaintance 
with agency function and policy if application is not made to the 
source best suited to give the particular service required. In the non- 
sectarian field, where a greater number of agencies grew up in re- 
sponse to widely divergent needs and have remained much more 
isolated in viewpoint and practice, it is much more likely that re- 
sponsibility for care will remain with the agency to whom application 
is first made. This has, of course, always been, but the emergency has 
emphasized this inadequacy. 
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In financing, all fields have been affected to varying degrees. In 
response to demand early in the depression, many children’s agencies 
expanded their loads, only to find later reduction necessary because 
of lack of resources or, in the case of some institutions, lack of space. 
This retrenchment began in 1931, but in the institutional field has 
been continuing, apparently at a greater rate, in 1932. Further re- 
sources must be obtained, and it appears that these must necessarily 
and logically come from public funds, preferably through the de- 
velopment of a children’s bureau in the Cook County Bureau of 
Public Welfare for service direct to children rather than through the 
present method of public subsidy to private agencies. 

The types of modification made by institutions have been largely 
those which would affect other factors than the standards of care 
within the institution, but even these have had to be sacrificed to 
some degree in approximately one-fourth of the institutions. 

The general trend toward foster-home care in Chicago is in line 
with a similar trend noted by the United States Children’s Bureau 
in its News Bulletin for August, 1932. In summarizing reports from 
widely separated areas it was found that institution population 
remained relatively unchanged between 1929 and May, 1932, while 
an increase of more than one-fourth had occurred in the child-placing 
field. In Chicago the proportion of increase appears to be much 
nearer one-half. 

It is, perhaps, not too much to hope that out of this period of stress 
will eventually come a somewhat better-equipped and co-ordinated 
service; that the need for evaluation will overcome the isolation of 
many agencies, who will see themselves as a part of a broad com- 
munity service, and will bring a fuller realization of the need for the 


employment of highly technical skills. 
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MIGRANT BOYS: SOME DATA FROM SALT 
LAKE CITY 


OCIAL workers have long been aware that isolated local efforts 
S to deal with vagrants and vagrancy accomplish relatively 
little. For the first time in its history, the Congress of the 
United States is examining the problem seriously and may perhaps 
reach a like conclusion. The Cutting bill’ now pending in Congress 
would provide funds to attack on a national scale a problem that is 
essentially national in character. This bill proposes an amendment 
to the Emergency Relief and Construction Act of 1932 authorizing 
co-operation by the federal government with the several states and 
territories “in relieving distress among unemployed needy tran- 
sients.” Specifically, the act makes available? out of Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation funds the sum of $15,000,000 for the states and 
territories “in which the number of unemployed needy transients is 
excessive” to be used in furnishing relief and in maintaining work 
and training programs for individuals with no legal claim on the state 
or local community. The enactment of this measure would establish 
an important precedent in the public welfare field, even though the 
programs set up under the act proved at first to be halting and ex- 
perimental. 

The vagrant, of course, is a familiar figure in the history of this 
country and of Europe. Traditionally he has been either ignored or 
made the victim of repressive and even cruel methods of treatment. 
Centuries of experience with repressive statutes would seem to have 
demonstrated the futility of heaping up penalties in a vain effort to 
keep the poor at home. The pinch of necessity always drives im- 
poverished persons to the roads in numbers and under circumstances 

t 72d Cong., 2d sess., Senate Bill 5121. The hearings on this bill have just been pub- 
lished (Senate Committee on Manufactures). 


2 The act creates a Federal Transient Service Board of five members, to be appointed 
by the President, ‘who shall have had such experience in public welfare administration, 
in child welfare, in vocational guidance, or in other fields, as to qualify them for mem- 
bership on the board.”? The Couzens bill, also before the Senate, makes provision for 
$20,000,000 for using the vacant army training camps for transient boys. 
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which make deterrent measures unenforcible. Social workers think 
it is high time to try a new and more humane approach. 

The present interest of Congress in the problem of vagrancy is in 
large measure due to an investigation made in the spring of 1932 by 
the United States Children’s Bureau. Persistent rumors had reached 
the Bureau that the army of vagrants had swelled to unprecedented 
size and that a large proportion were boys under twenty-one years 
of age, whose welfare is a matter of major interest to the Children’s 
Bureau. 

Owing to the complex character of the problem, the lack of local 
machinery for dealing with it, and the necessity for obtaining certain 
data very promptly, the investigation could not provide a solid body 
of statistical and factual material, but it did produce evidence of an 
incontrovertible character that the numbers of unemployed work- 
men roving about the country mount into the hundreds of thousands 
and that fully a fifth are boys less than twenty-one years of age. 
Newspapers and periodicals both in this country and in Europe 
seized upon these facts and a torrent of publicity ensued. There was 
a demand for additional and more accurate data. Miss Grace Ab- 
bott, chief of the United States Children’s Bureau, testifying before 
the Senate Committee, which was considering the Cutting bill, 
makes a very interesting statement regarding the evidence from the 
railroads. I quote from Miss Abbott’s testimony: 

We found that there was a new army of transients moving across the coun- 
try, going by railroad—riding the freights—and hitch-hiking, by automobile. 
It was impossible to secure the exact number, but evidence as to the size of the 
problem was abundant. We found the railroads overwhelmed by the problem. 

3[EprrortaL Note.—Mr. McMillen’s testimony before the Senate Committee, 
which is published at the close of this article, explains the method of inquiry that he 
followed for the Children’s Bureau. The testimony of Miss Grace Abbott before the 
Senate Committee explains that “‘it was during last winter, and early in the spring, that 
reports came to us about the large number of transients, and that large numbers of 
boys, and some girls, were among these transients who were drifting about the country. 
The Bureau therefore undertook to make something of a survey to find out how serious 
the problem was. We assigned a staff member to this, and also employed Dr. McMillen 
of the University of Chicago School of Social Service. .... The survey was made in the 
South, Southwest, and West, because it was in this part of the country that the num- 
bers had been reported to be the largest. The Children’s Bureau has tried to secure in- 


formation about the number of transients, their age, sex, and the conditions under which 
they live; how much and the kind of relief being given them, and so forth.”] 
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For instance, along the right of way of the Southern Pacific last spring, small 
towns in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona reported as many as 200 a day coming 
into the towns. The Santa Fe Railroad reported 75 a day coming into Albuquer- 
que. The railroad men in Kansas City, when interviewed last spring, estimated 
that every day approximately 1,500 men and boys went through that city riding 
the freights. 

In a letter dated January 19, 1933, Mr. D. O’Connell, chief special agent, 
Southern Pacific R.R. Co., San Francisco, Calif., wrote as follows: 

In response to your request, following are figures showing trespassers ejected from 
our trains and property: 


5 Sips oss caeaw nied od aese sheen ee ehneee Ke 78,009 
oC ROL RO Or ae Ra es me: 89,568 
BIN sno ai cie. sa acwin t passrniacea Salon Sua flows ecko Bis aa ET 79,215 
Ss ut hcuis due pina Can Neh oaew nny SAceh a REGS 170,641 
PNG G Gis pie pace auccic ost rea Sone Ree ean ws 514,013 
RES ee Saree aR ee rere peers T9-rA 683,457 


In 1927 more than 50 per cent of these trespassers were men of middle age and older; 
in later years these older men have largely disappeared, and it would be my estimate 
that 75 per cent of the 1932 trespassers ranged in age from 16 to 25 years. 

The figures of ejectment tell only part of the story, as there were many trespassers 
whom it was impossible for our men to interfere with. The figures I have shown you, 
however, indicate very clearly the growth of this problem. 


A request for the figures on ejections to the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Co., superintendent of special service,-brought the information that 
their railroad does not compile statistics relative to ejections. However, their 
interest in the problem was so active that during June, July, and August of 1932 
the special agents at Ottawa, Kans., apprehended and interviewed a large num- 
ber of trespassers, obtained their names, residence, age, and other data. They 
believe the information given them was fairly correct. In June, out of 634 tres- 
passers the average age was 25.4 years; in July, among 593 the average age was 
25.5 years; in August, out of 538 the average age was 24 yeas. 

The superintendent of special service, H. B. Baker, includes the following 
comments among others: 

We can only guess at the proportion these figures bear to the total number of tres- 
passers which actually went through that point; I doubt if they are one-fifth of the 
number, as trespassers would leave the train and scatter in every direction, making it 
impossible for the officers to apprehend or talk to them. 

It was not an uncommon thing to find comparatively young women and occasionally 
girls in their teens, always with some male escort. 


James D. Roosa, chief of police, New York Central Railway, wrote under 
date of January 20, 1933, that their railroad does not have available statistics 
on ejections. He comments that 
it is generally known, however, that in recent years the number of young men between 
the ages of 16 and 20 riding trains has increased alarmingly. This is due in part to the 
difficulty experienced by boys on leaving school to obtain employment, and who then use 
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the trains as transportation to other places where they believe work may be found. One 
thing we have noted and that is that persons apprehended for illegally riding trains rep- 
resent every possible trade and profession, whereas in the pre-depression days go per 
cent of the persons arrested were classed as laborers, or were the ordinary hobo type. 


The American Railway Association’s figures of arrests for what it describes 
as approximately 100 class 1 railroads show a slight increase in arrests for felo- 
nies; in 1929, 9,232; in 1932, 10,783. When we come to misdemeanors, the story 
is quite different. The number of arrests in 1929 was 86,838, in comparison with 
145,219 in 1932, the figure for 1932 being an estimate made by the association 
on the basis of 10 months’ figures. 

The number arrested is a very small percentage of the wana of trespassers. 
The railroads have more or less given up trying to keep them off the right of way. 
The train crews are too small to control it, and there is a great deal of sympathy 
with the men and boys on the part of the railway officials, so instead of arresting 
them, as they would in ordinary times, they did not do it last year..... 

Evidence as to the numbers and the dangers these young people encounter is 
found in the report of the railroads on accidents to trespassers. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission publishes each year an accident bulletin. The 1932 bul- 
letin is not yet published, but through the courtesy of Mr. Stansfield, who is in 
charge of this part of this work for the commission, we have been given the 
figures available for 1932. These figures show that since 1929 there has been a 
considerable increase in accidents resulting in deaths or injuries to trespassers, 
while at the same time there has been a steady decrease in deaths or injuries to 
nontrespassers..... 

There has been a marked increase in casualties involving the age group 14 to 
21, and the adult group classified in the railway figures as “‘hoboes and tramps.” 

Inspection of the detail as to types of accident in which trespassers are most 
frequently killed or injured reveals that there has been a sharp increase in the 
class described as ‘“‘getting on or off cars or locomotives” and in the miscellane- 
ous group which includes such classes as “standing, walking, or running along- 
side trains,” ‘falling from locomotives or cars,” ‘pinched between cars or loco- 
motives,” “load shifting,” and so forth. On the other hand, casualties at grade 
crossings have steadily decreased, as have also those listed as ‘“‘struck or run 
over, not at public crossing.”’ This latter group includes many trespassers local 
to the area where injured, children or adults who live in the city or town who 
walk along the right of way and are struck by trains. 


One interesting effort to meet the demand for data regarding the 
migrant boys was made by Howard L. Gee, chief probation officer of 
the Juvenile Court of Salt Lake County, Utah. Mr. Gee caused a 
schedule to be filled out for each non-resident male minor who ap- 
plied for food and shelter in Salt Lake City during an early summer 
month of last year. During this period he obtained data with respect 
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to 352 cases, or approximately 12 per day. Many cases, of course, 
escaped his attention entirely. In Salt Lake City transient males are 
lodged and fed either in the county jail or in a meagerly equipped 
shelter conducted by a local charitable agency. Hence an unknown 
proportion of the transients never apply for aid. They prefer either 
to “panhandle” on the streets or to cast in their lot with other un- 
assisted transients and huddle about in camps in the railroad yards. 

There is no means of determining whether the sample of 352 cases 
is really representative. Nor is it possible to guess whether the 352 
boys who applied for assistance during the period of the study repre- 
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sent a fourth, a half, or three-fourths of all transient boys actually 
passing through the city at the time. Since public attention was fo- 
cused upon the transient boy as opposed to the adult male, no 
effort was made to obtain information regarding applicants who said 
they were over twenty-one years of age. In the opinion of Mr. Gee, 
many minors asserted they were twenty-one in the belief that they 
would thus escape questioning. 

The ages of these applicants, in half-year intervals, are shown in 
Table I. The modal age is nineteen. One out of every 3 boys was 
between nineteen and twenty years of age. More than 60 per cent 
were between eighteen and twenty. Fifteen boys were under sixteen 
years of age and 3 had not yet reached their fifteenth birthday. 
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If the sample is typical, it would appear that most of the migrant 
boys are above the usual school-leaving age. They are the group who 
have finished or left school only to find industry dormant and agri- 
culture prostrate. With youth and inexperience as credentials, they 
have been obliged to offer their services in a market where even the 
skilled and the experienced are now turned away. 

The nation-wide character of the present migration of youths is 
revealed by a tabulation of their place of permanent residence. 
Forty-three states and the District of Columbia are included in the 
Salt Lake City list. The states which contributed 10 or more boys 
each to this sample were: Pennsylvania (33); Michigan (16); Cali- 
fornia (30); Illinois (25); Ohio (25); New York (22); Colorado (14); 
Iowa (13); Missouri (13); Texas (12); Washington (12); New Jersey 
(10); Oklahoma (10); Utah (10). Only two of the boys declared they 
had no home and only one refused to give the information. 

The educational background of the boys interviewed in Salt Lake 
City is shown in Table II. Fifty-seven boys, 16 per cent of the total, 
failed to reach the eighth grade. One declared he had never attended 
school. The remaining 84 per cent had had at least an eighth-grade 
education. Thirty-six said they had graduated from high school, and 
5 had attended college. Fifty-three had left school within the cur- 
rent year, 47 had been out of school a year, and 51 had been out of 
school two years. Only 32 of the entire number had discontinued 
their schooling more than five years previously. 

More than half of the boys stated that both parents were living. 
Fifty-six reported both parents dead, 52 had only mother living, and 
53 had only father living. Thus, as might be expected, the propor- 
tion of orphans and half-orphans was larger than would be encoun- 
tered in a group of boys of like size selected at random. 

Three hundred of the 352 boys had been away from home less 
than a year, and of this number approximately a third had been 
away from home less than one month. Fifty-two had been away 
from home for periods ranging from one year to more than eight. 
More than 75 per cent, however, were novices, having been on the 
roads less than five months. 

Unlike the Russian “wild children” who are said to have roved the 
country in bands during the period of economic dislocation following 
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the Revolution, the American youth characteristically travels alone. 
More than half of the 352 boys were unaccompanied and, of the re- 
mainder, 128 were accompanied by only one pal. Eight were travel- 
ing with older male relatives. 

The reasons given for leaving home are at best only mildly signifi- 
cant. Often the reason given is not the real reason. The boy may 
think he has answered truthfully, but further probing often indicates 


TABLE II 
Grade Left School Boys 
MUNI bees 885 Sev Res Se eM I 
127-2) 0 Ra Pe ER oe oe ree 4 
ah ener ae er 6 
emt ee eect ea ee ioe II 
SRM CINRN ioe eI ed eee oeeias rae ae 35 
MRE es eens e Sista aaron 103 
High school: 
MER GEVOAR o 5.55605. cbs a sts eetsree He cals 52 
BGCONGU OAR 6. kas oes bees 62 
OBIE SY ORE 1.50 ooce acute eis acdc 26 
LO a ea 5 ' 
ccs ete eR Zak 36 : 
College: : 
RUBURVRAT A oh. , sho tems tet ia 2 
DOCONGIV ORR 2 ose ie. ache dese niece ees 2 
(iriiec (| ee ne I 
I OUBED VOAT 55. Sete Glace cs eeatee ° 
DN OUMBEVIEN icsess cys -eoatcereletsia Ceres sidlehnl 5 
Never attended school.............. I 
HERG UB Me Glo cose coos Wiccan Sons is eaves 352 


a deeper underlying motive of which the boy may not have been 
fully aware. Nevertheless, it is interesting to note that 221 of the 352 
boys said they left home to seek work. 

Forty-six boys said they left home because they wanted to visit 
relatives and 32 admitted they had set out because they wanted to 


see the country. In some instances it seemed clear that the desire E 
to see the country merely concealed the stronger desire to escape : 
from intolerable conditions at home. 4 


When questioned concerning present plans, only 96 were able to 
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name a definite destination. Of these 84 said they were on their way 
home. A fruitless quest had convinced them that the “feed and 
move on” policy of local police gave non-residents scant opportunity 
to settle down and seek employment. Bad as they might be, chances 
were still best at home. 

Eleven boys declared they were going to promised positions. 
Sometimes the “promised positions” were undoubtedly quick at- 
tempts at plausible explanation on the part of a frightened boy who 
suddenly found himself lodged in a jail and under question by a 
public official. The “promised position” of one eighteen-year-old boy 


TABLE III 

7 pace 18 Boys 
IRIN cae lena Sarees 118 
CG asin tain Se ee ae ks 53 
PONG Ole sss true tteldia were 45 
DiNCe os scien cee oss 48 
OWE cetera ois wale eas 26 
IRM ich eeu ae ieee 24 
S15. Se ae eer errr 12 
SEWN 6 vt och aera nes 2 
PGs, saeco sis 6 is eae 3 
INI GR oe rere age. I 
PROGINS axe cy ogc a demas 3 
NGt giVel. 6.2 oc canes 17 
MOtabe eck ccies cea 352 


from Ohio turned out to be nothing bu the invitation of a pal who 
wrote and urged: “Come out here to Los Angeles where I am and I 
will get you a job in a hot-dog stand.” Since the Ohio boy had noth- 
ing to do at home, the invitation quickly took on the aspect of a 
definite promise. 

More than 20 boys declared their only present plan was “‘to see 
the country.” Of these “‘sight-seers,”’ as the railroad police call them, 
some had been on the road only a few weeks and the adventure had 
not yet palled. One lusty wayfarer of nineteen from New Jersey said 
with enthusiastic certainty that he was going to the Olympic games 
in Los Angeles. 

Table III shows the number of persons under eighteen years of 
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age in the boy’s home. Sixty-five per cent of those who supplied this 
information came from homes in which there were one or more other 
members of the family under eighteen years of age at home. There 
is a strong presumption that many of these boys were the eldest in a 
family of several children. No less than 71 reported more than three 
other persons under eighteen years of age in the home. The picture 
in many such cases is not difficult to draw. When the wolf is at the 
door, it is the lot of the eldest to quest forth in search of his own 
livelihood. 

As indicated in Table IV, 154 boys, or 47 per cent of those who 
could answer the question, said their fathers were employed on full- 
time jobs. Sons of tenant farmers who, though employed, are in 
many instances not gainfully employed are, of course, included in 


TABLE IV 

Work Status of Father Boys 
HQthePSEMPIOVER .. oe:5..0.cscee eae e ose ces ee 154 
Fathers unemployed......................-5. 84 
Fathers working part time.................... 8 
Li Ldetarct):o 0s ot a ao ree ae ar 2 
EOE VES. 20 227 Ae te a ea oe are 83 
BiGteeI enor cal aiken enrircumm ears Meee 21 
= ICS US A nner ere eee rege asa EE © 352 


this number. Although 84 reported their fathers totally unemployed 
and 8 reported their fathers working only part time, it is clear that 
parental unemployment is not wholly responsible for the new migra- 
tion of youths. Many cases are due to the failure of the boy himself 
to find a niche in the economic structure. 

With respect to the occupations of their fathers, the boys named 
not less than 57 trades or businesses. Twenty-six of these were men- 
tioned only once each. The occupations mentioned most frequently 
were: electrician (35); laborer (26); miner (17); salesman (13); me- 
chanic (13); truck-driver (13); steel-worker (11). In general the fa- 
thers followed skilled and semiskilled trades. Only 2 boys were the 
sons of professional men. 

Thirty boys stated their mothers were employed. Fifteen different 
occupations were named, of which the ones mentioned most often 
were: waitress (6); housekeeper (4); office-worker (4); dressmaker 
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(3); laundress (2). In 195 instances the mother was reported to be 
not gainfully employed. Unfortunately no question was asked which 
would reveal whether this unemployment was voluntary or involun- 
tary. 

Table V shows the age at which the boys said they first started 
to work. A larger number commenced work at sixteen than at any 
other age. Sixty per cent of those who answered this question started 
to work between the ages of fifteen and seventeen. Sixteen boys be- 
gan to work at the age of twelve or under. It is small wonder that 


TABLE V 
Age of Boy 
When Starting Boys 

‘o Work 
Pose ene ae ye 2 
MEOH oo s6 owner ees 3 
121A eae cela reef 3 
PWENUO SS en ste as 8 
"PHIGCONS. . ck ceki concen II 
RGQUELCEE vos wclnennicners 26 
DU CRM SS (osc bs si ciare ems 51 
ST COU (eh ae ee ree 62 
Seventeen: ........0500.5. 55 
150115 CS Vi hone ea ere 38 
SCC re 18 
MBN CHOUE: ris !ocuire bees sien 2 
NOt QIVER.... 6.2.05 sceees 32 
Never worked........... 43 

INGER oc eee res 352 


many of these boys, with schooling terminated at so early a date, 
should find themselves seriously handicapped in the competition for 
jobs. Trained for no specific employment, many will undoubtedly 
find themselves frequent victims of the “‘first-off, last-on’’ policy. 

“Baker’s helper, barber, bell hop, blacksmith . . . .”—so runs the 
list of jobs these boys had held. Sixty-five different occupations ap- 
pear in the list. Those mentioned most often were: farm work (51); 
laborer (38); clerk (20); odd jobs (13); painter (12); truck-driver 
(x1); mine-worker (11); garage employee (9); printer (8); baker’s 
helper (7). Forty-three boys stated they had never been gainfully 
employed. 
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In the jobs previously held, 52 boys had earned less than $10 per 
week; 28 had earned between $10 and $15; 61 had earned between 
$15 and $20; and 23 had earned between $20 and $25 per week 
Twenty-eight reported earnings in excess of $25 per week. Twenty- 
five boys said they had worked for board and room only. As indicat- 
ed by Table VI, all but 77 of those who had been employed held their 
jobs at least a year. Thirty per cent of those who reported previous 
employment had held their jobs more than three years. This would 
seem to refute the charge sometimes heard in the transient-ridden 
states that these migrant boys are ‘“‘skylarkers” who would not work 
if they had a chance. In view of their youth and lack of training, it 


TABLE VI 

Length of Time Boy Held Job Boys 

cess hanieIxMONIAS’.. oc eee ee eat ews 50 
Six months and less than one year............. 22 
One year and less than two years.............. 45 
Two years and less than three years........... 40 
Three years and less than four years........... 30 
Four years and less than five years............ 20 
Five years and less than six years............. 14 
Six years and less than seven years............ 4 
DBE RDINOR tec ten Senin ee ese ie ee 84 
INGVER SROEKEO o.oo oo6Silecaneies cee ees tne OAS 
0105 | SER eee ine ear era cere Aer ae 352 


appears that their stability in employment would probably com- 
pare favorably with any sample of equal size picked up at random in 
the city streets. Approximately 80 per cent of those previously em- 
ployed had been out of work less than a year. 

In an effort to get some idea of his attitude toward treatment 
measures that might be instituted in his behalf, each boy was asked 
the two following questions: (1) “Would you like to enter a forestry 
camp?” (2) “Would you like to attend a trade school?” The reac- 
tion to the first question was overwhelmingly negative. Only 70 of 
the entire 352 signified a willingness to enter a camp. Undoubtedly, 


4 Last winter the state of California conducted thirty forestry camps for non-resident 
men and boys. Six hours’ work on fire trails, clearing of underbrush, etc., were required 
in return for food, clothing, shelter, tobacco, and a five-dollar cash bonus. The bonus 
was paid only to those who remained until the closing of the camps in the spring. 
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many knew little about the camps and instantly visioned a mild sort 
of prison. Actually, in the California camps, the boys who have ac- 
cepted care have quickly adapted themselves to the easy open-air 
routine and have entered into the spirit of camp life with grateful 
zest. 

With respect to trade education, the answers were almost equally 
emphatic affirmatively. Approximately two-thirds signified a desire 
for trade education and almost every boy named the trade he would 
like to learn. Forty-two different trades were mentioned. Those who 
desired to become mechanics were most numerous—72 out of a total 
of 233. Some stated specifically the kind of mechanic they wished to 
become, such as ‘‘automobile mechanic” or ‘“‘aviation mechanic.” 
An additional 24 expressed a desire to become electricians, and 11 
stated a preference for wireless telegraphy. Two only said that they 
wanted to ‘finish school,” 3 hoped to study art, 1 wanted to be a 
mathematician, and 1 modestly hoped he might get an opportunity 
to become a school-teacher! 

The foregoing facts compiled in Salt Lake City throw light upon 
a new and exceedingly distressing phenomenon. Youth is on the 
march, headed nowhere and wanted nowhere. In the ranks are boys, 
from substantial middle-class and working-class families, boys with 
some education and some home background, boys with aspirations 
and ambitions. How long their ambitions will survive remains to be 
seen. In very few communities is any gesture of encouragement ex- 
tended to them. Perhaps the size of the problem makes it seem hope- 
less and no one knows exactly what to do. For example, in Phoenix, 
where an effort is made to stabilize the boys by placing them in local 
jobs, only 73 placements were made between November 1, 1932, and 
January 16, 1933. During this period the total number of migrant 
boys registered was 1,160. Thus in this period it was possible by 
means of continuous and devoted effort to place only about 6 per 
cent in local jobs, and the record does not indicate whether these 
jobs were temporary or permanent. 

The Cutting bill pending in Congress would make funds available 
in communities where transients are numerous. Because states will 
not borrow money in sufficient amounts to institute constructive 
programs for non-residents, these funds would be given as outright 
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grants. A board experienced in social welfare administration would 
control the grants and would assist local communities in working out 
programs designed to halt the migration and to provide employment 
or training or both. This bill or some similar one that may emerge 
from conference merits the support of social workers throughout the 


country. 
A. WAYNE McMILLEN 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


[Eprtor1aL Note.—The following testimony of Mr. McMillen before the Senate 
Committee on the Cutting bill is so interesting and timely that it seems important to 
make it easily available.] 


EXTRACT FROM HEARINGS BEFORE A SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON MANUFACTURE, U.S. SENATE, ON 
S. 5121 (1933) 
(Pp. 38-50) 

Last spring I was asked by the United States Children’s Bureau to take a leave of 
absence from my regular job at Chicago and investigate for them the rumor that there 
were large numbers of transient boys roaming the country; so I started out late in 
March and returned to Washington about the middle of May where the facts that I had 
gathered were correlated with data that other agents of the Children’s Bureau had 
gathered in other sections of the country. In that period I visited communities in New 
Mexico, west Texas, California, Arizona, Nevada, and Utah..... 

My first step in a community in making the investigation last spring was to go to 
the chief of police and ask him about the problem and ask his permission to tabulate the 
number of arrests of nonresident male minors and if the police department had a va- 
grancy squad, I asked permission to speak to that squad. 

I next went to the railroad police and special agents and I found, in general, they 
knew much more about the problem than anyone else I could make contact with in the 
community. I usually asked one or more members of the railroad police force to take 
me to the “‘jungles’” where these boys and men came so as to have an opportunity to 
talk with the boys and men themselves. 

I next went to the social agencies, such as the juvenile court, community chest, Sal- 
vation Army, Volunteers of America, Travelers’ Aid Society, and so forth. I was dis- 
appointed, in general, with the information I got from the social agencies, because, ex- 
cept for those who actually operated soup kitchens or shelters, the agencies were much 
too busily engaged in taking care of their local unemployed to have very much informa- 
tion about wayfarers. 

Those are the methods I used in trying to assemble this information. I regret to 
state that I can not give exact or even approximate figures as to the total number of 
transients or as to the proportion of those that are minors, because there are no such 
figures in existence. Wherever I did find statistics, it was like finding a gold nugget. But 
I did find a good deal of nonstatistical evidence of a very convincing character. 

There were a few of the shelters and soup kitchens which had statistics. Although 
such figures throw light on the magnitude of the problem, they do not give the whole 
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picture by any means, because the shelters reach only a portion of those who are on the 
road, and I am inclined to think probably the smaller proportion. 

If there were no statistics of any kind to be had in a town, I asked a half a dozen or 
a dozen persons who were in first-hand contact with the problem for estimates. I would 
then determine whether these various estimates tended to cluster around any particular 
figure. 

I think perhaps it might be of some interest to the committee if I would select one 
or two typical communities that I visited and give a picture of those communities. ... . 

It was a very striking fact that there was scarcely a community in New Mexico, no 
matter how small, that had not effected some kind of organization, however primitive, 
in an effort to deal with the transient problem. They were simply forced to do it, and 
usually community sentiment was back of the effort because they felt it was a protection 
to property, even when they did not have more humane motivation than that. 

I think Belen, N.Mex., would be a good case to cite. That is a very small town. I 
think it has probably not more than 2,000 population, located about 30 miles southwest 
of Albuquerque. In the fall before my visit there the townspeople had organized a 
voluntary relief association and they had obtained subscriptions of $10 per month from 
local organizations, such as the Knights of Columbus, Masonic Lodges, American Le- 
gion, and so forth, and they proposed to use this money exclusively for doing something 
about the transient problem. The contributions dropped off in the spring and they had 
to discontinue operations about the middle of March, but they did operate a shelter and 
soup kitchen all during the winter which was in charge of Mr. Louis Chavez, the town 
marshal. They used the town hall asa shelter. It was a small frame building consisting 
of two rooms—the front room, I think, was perhaps 30 by 26 feet and a rear room large 
enough only to accommodate about four or five cells. There was a small stove in the 
front room for the purpose of heating and also it had on it a perpetual pot of beans and 
a perpetual pot of coffee which constituted the menu at that particular shelter. There 
were no blankets and no cots. The transients had to sleep on the floor. 

They were required to do three hours’ work the following day hauling sand for the 
city streets. Mr. Chavez informed me they had only three boys who refused to perform 
the work after receiving this very meager service. 

They called this place the “‘beanery” and there was considerable evidence that only 
a portion of the transients went there. They preferred to sleep in the jungles around a 
fire rather than go there because, by accepting accommodations that were at best not 
much more comfortable than the jungle, they obligated themselves to delay their jour- 
ney and “work it out” the next day on the streets. 

However, between October 21, 1931, and March 10, 1932, which was the period the 
‘“‘beanery” was open, 2,483 men and boys were fed. 

Now there are two jungles at Belen, one at the south and the other at the north end 
of the railroad yards. About midday, April 1, 1932, I visited the jungle at the north end 
and there were 20 men and boys there at that time, some sleeping and some washing 
their clothing. Immediately contiguous to this jungle was the residence of the yard- 
master, and I thought perhaps, living there right by the jungle all the time, he and his 
wife would know a great deal about the situation. So I went to the door and talked to 
the yardmaster’s wife, a woman by the name of Mrs. Wisdom. She told me that except 
on snowy days there were never less than 50 and often as many as 200 men and boys 
per day in the jungle. It was her opinion that about one-fourth of them were under 21 
years of age, and that is the same proportion shown by the figures at the “‘beanery.” 
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Mr. and Mrs. Wisdom had run a water line from their well to the jungle not only 
because they felt sympathy for the transients, most of whom they regarded as persons 
of good character, but also to prevent the constant rapping at the door asking if they 
could not have a little water for washing or drinking. 

Mrs. Wisdom told me she had seen one boy 8 years old, but that she has seen literally 
hundreds that were 15, 16, 17, and 18 years old, and that she thought that for every 
minor there were three adults—three over 21 years of age..... 

The jungle was simply an empty lot perhaps two acres in extent which was sur- 
rounded by hedge which afforded protection from the wind on one side. On the other 
side it adjoins the yardmaster’s home, and he had run the water over to the edge so 
they could get the water to make coffee or wash clothing. There is no shelter of any 
kind, just a bare lot. 

Another place in New Mexico, which is a good place to look at this problem, is Dem- 
ing. The transients are much more numerous in Deming than in Belen because it is at 
a lower altitude and is in the southern part of the State where the winter is much milder; 
also it is on the main line of the Southern Pacific Railroad and on the Bankhead High- 
way, so that it gets both the hitch hikers, and the railroad transients. 

The citizens of Deming had established a relief committee to look after the situa- 
tion, and they got their funds by assessing a 1 per cent voluntary tax on every wage 
earner in the community. 

It is about 60 miles across the desert in either direction to the next town—about 60 
miles west to Lordsburg and 60 miles east to Las Cruces—so that the transients who get 
to Deming must eat there..... 

The relief committee persuaded the city authorities to employ an extra marshal 
whose sole duty was to stay at the railroad yards and make every effort to keep the 
transients on the trains and prevent their stopping off at Deming; so, the only ones they 
served were the ones who eluded this special officer. There were about 125 transients, 
on an average, every day that winter, and they lodged and fed them at the city jail. 
There were signs up in the stores of the men who were contributing to the welfare fund 
which read, ‘‘Do not ask for relief. You can be fed and slept at the jail in return for 10 
days’ hard labor.”’ That was the sign posted up in the window of every contributor. 

About 50 per night slept on the floor of the ice plant because the floor there was 
warm. ; 

In addition to the 125 average per day of boys and men, there were from 3 to 20 
transient families per day, the transient families being, in general, what are known as 
automobile migrants—cotton and fruit pickers. They did not aid any of those families 
unless they had small children. ... . 

Their automobiles are usually dilapidated cars, and when they land in Deming they 
often have a flat tire, no oil or gas and no money and four or five children. So it makes a 
very serious problem for Deming, a town of about 4,000 population. 

The number of transients passing through Deming during any one month in the 
winter is at least equal to the population of the city itself. That throws some light on the 
justice of expecting the community, as such, to care for that problem. They have a 
great many local unemployed in Deming, as well as all these transients. I should like to 
quote an excerpt from a letter from Mr. George D. Robinson, who is secretary of the 
welfare committee there. This letter, incidentally, was written by him to the New Mexi- 
co State Bureau of Child Welfare and is dated February 2, 1932. The excerpt reads: 
“Tn handling the community relief, the committee has had to confine the volume to the 
amount of funds available.” .... 
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In other words, the amount of relief work was not determined by the need but by 
the amount of money available: ‘“The families where children were involved were the 
only ones receiving attention. The report shows that the transients cared for at the 
county jail have been increasing each month. For January it increased to such a volume 
that the funds furnished by the community will not continue to care for both the loca] 
people and the transients. The committee has therefore had to close the serving and 
sheltering of transients at the jail and will expend what funds are contributed to aiding 
local people.” 

That is significant because it is so universally the attitude in communities in the 
Southwest. They feel that they have all they can possibly do to take care of the local 
unemployed without having to assume the burdens of other parts of the United States. 

There were two places where I got accurate statistics on transients, El Paso and 
Phoenix. Each person served in El Paso was required to register, and between October 
I, 1931, and March 31, 1932, they served 45,150 men and boys. They kept no record of 
ages, but the opinions I got from the Salvation Army officials who operated the shelter, 
and from railroad police in El Paso, all clustered around 25 per cent as the proportion 
under 21 years of age. 

In a period of 15 weeks the Volunteers of America in Phoenix cared for 10,000 at 
their shelter. About 15 per cent of them were under 21 years of age. In Phoenix the 
Volunteers of America make a definite effort to obtain local jobs for the transients. 

Out of 2,182 transients served in November, 1932, they obtained jobs for 4; in De- 
cember, owing probably to Christmas activities, they secured jobs for 53 out of 3,032; 
in the first half of January, 1933, they got jobs for 5 out of 1,309. Of course, there is 
the probability that the majority of those are temporary jobs, bus boys in restaurants, 
dishwashers, and so forth. 

I believe that a preceding witness gave the figures for ejections on the Southern 
Pacific Railroad. I have one other figure here on ejections. 

The Western Pacific is a road only 928 miles in length running between Salt Lake 
City and San Francisco. Between October 1, 1931, and May 1, 1932, they reported to 
me 14 transients injured and 7 killed, and their total ejections for the calendar year 1931 
were 64,132. This figure, of course, undoubtedly contains duplications, but, on the 
other hand, it also falls far short of the total since a great many are not apprehended at 
all by the railzoad police in the terminals. .... 

I happened to be up in Mlamath Falls, Oregon, in September, before the cold weather 
set in, and the chief of police of that place asked me to go down to the jungles with him. 
He said he had just put 125 men and boys on a train that had left the town an hour be- 
fore and that it was his opinion that if a census could be taken of those riding trains 
between Portland and Sacramento at any one moment, there would be at least 2,500. 
He thought this would be true at any given moment during the month of September and 
the other autumn months. 

Ihave been speaking of New Mexico chiefly, but in Arizona the conditions are almost 
identical. In Arizona the numbers of transients are larger in Tucson and Yuma than in 
Phoenix or than in the northern part of the State..... The problem is very much more 
acute in the southern part than the northern part because the northern part is very 
much colder in the winter than the southern part. 


I was informed by the chairman of the relief committee in Yuma that between No- 
vember 1, 1931, and March 15, 1932, they fed 30,000 transients in the soup kitchen 
The men slept outdoors in Yuma. 
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In Tucson I received most of my information from Mr. C. L. Meyers, chief special 
agent for the Southern Pacific Railroad in that city. He estimated 250 transients per 
day, and he thought 75 per cent were under 21 years of age. Personally, I believe that 
estimate is too high..... 

In Tucson, Mr. Meyers expressed the belief that the Salvation Army shelter gets 
perhaps about two-thirds of them. The rest panhandle around the town and then stay 
in the jungles. They have torn up all the ties on a spur track to use as fuel. 

He and I visited one of the jungles in Tucson. There is an irrigating ditch in which 
they bathe and wash clothes on the outskirts of the city, perhaps a mile northwest of 
the station. The transients wash their clothing in that water. Water is a great thing 
down there, and they stay near it. They drink the water from this ditch in their coffee 
and yet you can see the Mexican children swimming in the ditch a short distance 


The relationships between the railroad police and the local police in Tucson were not 
100 per cent cordial. Mr. Meyers said that he had often tried to arrest trespassers and 
turn them over to the local police, but this proved to be an idle gesture because the local 
police do not want to feed the transients and therefore they simply release them. He 
told me of an instance in which he had prevailed upon the local police to arrest 25 or 30 
and they were sentenced to 20 days, but were released after serving two days. 

The local police, on their side, feel just about the same way about the railroad police. 
The chief of police, Mr. Dyer, told me of one instance in which his officers collected 
about 45 transients in town and marched them to the raiiroad yards and told them to 
get on the trains and get out of town. The railroad police objected, whereupon an alter- 
cation ensued and the chief of police issued an ultimatum, “You brought them into 
town and you will take them out of town if it takes the whole police force of Tucson to 
see that they go.” They went. 

I think it would be of interest to the committee if I told a few stories of boys I actual- 
ly met in the jungles. ‘ 

In a jungle near Sparks, Nev., just outside of Reno, I talked to a group of 15 men 
and boys and asked their ages. Five of that number were under 21. Two of the boys 
were from Portland, Oregon. Both had been in high school, and I think one had finished 
high school. One had formerly worked with his father in the bridge cunstruction line 
of activity, but had not had any employment for over a year. The other boy had not 
had a steady job, but had been caddying at the golf course. They had heard there was 
a chance of employment at the Boulder Dam project, and they were on their way there. 

Of the other minors, one from East Liverpool, Ohio, said that the reason he had left 
home was because there were nine in his family, the father was unemployed, and the 
amount allowed by the county for relief was $3.20 per week for food for this family of 
nine. Moreover there was a likelihood that even that amount would be reduced because 
the county funds were rapidly becoming exhausted. 

The fifth of those boys was from a small town in Illinois. He was a high-school gradu- 
ate, and in fact when I talked with him he was wearing a high-school football sweater. 
He had graduated 15 months before and had been working on a paving gang on the 
highways, but that job had petered out after eight months and he had not been able to 
get anything since. He was on his way to Idaho where he had heard there was an oppor- 
tunity to get work thinning beets in the beet fields. 

In El Paso, I talked with a boy of 18 from New Orleans who had been in California 
looking for employment and was then trying to return to his home. He had graduated 
from high school in Delhi, La. He was traveling with two older boys from Council 
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Bluffs, one 24 and one 26. They were very bitter about California. They said that 
people were literally begging for work and were willing to take it at any price whatso- 
ever. They thought they would be better off if they could get back home. Right near 
the boys were a pair who were trying to make some coffee in a can. One of them was a 
man about 30 and the other was a boy about 18. The boy of 18 showed me some letters 
he had in his pocket. They were from his relatives, his mother and sister, in Mount 
Carmel, Pa. This boy told me he had finished high school and had worked in the mines 
prior to their closing. The father was out of work and the mother was attempting to get 
employment, according to the letter from her, in a shirtwaist factory. The sister was 
going to quit school and get employment if she couid find anything. The mother, in 
that letter, advised the boy to stay where he was as he could not possibly be worse off 
than if he were home. 

This particular boy was one of the few I encountered who had been injured. He 
showed me a cut over his eye given him by a brakeman in Indio, Calif. He told me that 
the brakeman said, ‘‘We have got to stop this. We have the whole of the United States 
riding on trains,” and in trying to eject him, struck him and injured him. 

These are typical of dozens of boys I talked with on this trip and now. ...a few 
generalizations that would apply more or less to all of the communities that I visited. 
.... First, I should like to make this general statement, that the number of transients 
exceeds anything the country has ever known before and that the character of the migra- 
tion is distinctly different from anything the country has known before. 

When I say it is distinctly different, I refer to several different aspects. In the first 
place, I think it is undoubtedly true that fully 60 per cent are under 30 years of age, 
and about 25 per cent are under 21 years of age. 

One other striking fact is that when you see these knots of young men and boys 
waiting around for freights, almost every one has a small valise; in other words, they 
are the types of men and boys who have standards of personal cleanliness which make 
them think it is worth while to carry a small bag with them on the journey. The old- 
style hobo sometimes carried a few possessions wrapped in a bandana handkerchief, but 
never a valise. 

The migration contains a sprinkling of girls and women, small in proportion to the 
males, but large in the aggregate; in fact, the aggregate numher is really surprisingly 
large..... They usually travel in pairs and are often dressed in overalls. Some of them 
are with men who claim to be their husbands or brothers. 

I think that the desire for adventure still animates some of the boys you find, but 
the overwhelming proportion are motivated by a desire to seek employment or a desire 
to escape from intolerable conditions at home. 

Now, to make a few general statements about the communities where the transients 
are most numerous: 

Some put up signs along the highway. I found signs, for example, outside of Tucson, 
Ariz., reading ““WARNING TO TRANSIENTS: Relief funds for local residents only. TRAN- 
SIENTS: Do not apply.” A similar warning is posted near the railroad tracks outside of 
Lordsburg, N.Mex., and I have told you about the signs in Deming. It is not an un- 
common thing to find signs warning transients not to apply for assistance. 

The general rule is to feed these transients at the very minimum cost and move them 
along. It is rather a striking fact that the motivation is largely protection of property. 

They feel they can only allow enough funds for the relief of transients or, rather, put 
it this way: They can only divert from the relief of the local needy to transients enough 
to keep something in their stomachs until they can get them out of town. 
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Many police departments assured me that the number of depredations is very small, 
so that even this very meager assistance seems to be enough to keep down local thieving. 

The general rule of the police is to visit the shelters and the jungles each day and 
move them on—visit the jungles and shelters each morning and escort to the city limits 
those who show some tendency to stay longer than a day. 

Since the railroad police generally eject the transients from the yards, the wayfarers 
have to board cars outside the yard limits when the cars are in motion. 

I think the attitude of Douglas, Ariz., might be cited as typical. I have had a great 
deal of contact with the relief committee of Douglas, Ariz., in connection with my work 
for the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. When I was there I talked about the 
transient problem and the relief committee called the chief of police in to testify about 
it. He told us he kept two men at the railroad station all the time to see that the tran- 
sients did not alight, to escort them out of town. He had counted 500 a day. 

When I asked the relief committee at Douglas why they did not do anything when 
they had Reconstruction Finance Corporation funds, they said: “You have gone 
through all the records and you know we have $6,000 a month to take care of the situa- 
tion, and we need every penny to take care of the local problems which you have ex- 
amined. We are not willing to spend a cent on transients.” 

They pointed out that something should be done but they did not know whether it 
was a State or Federal problem. They knew it was not their problem and would not 
touch it. 

In Arizona the governor had turned over the actual detail of administering the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation funds to a State commission and they drew up, last 
fall, a set of regulations to govern county committees as to minimum standards which 
those committees must meet in caring for transients. 

In December, when I met with this State commission, in Phoenix, we decided upon 
this course of action: In examining their requests for funds for January and February, 
we eliminated from the applications of the various counties the amounts which they 
estimated necessary to serve transients. We did that because we were convinced that 
if we allowed that money to go to the county relief committee they would spend it to 
give more adequate service to the local residents and would continue to ignore tran- 
sients. We decided we could insure something being done for transients only by keeping 
the money in a. State fund to be a¢.ministered by the State committee direct, and that 
was the policy we decided on. 

As a matter of fact, the railroad police, in most of these places that I visited, go 
through the motions of ejecting these men from the railroad yards, but their hearts are 
really not in the job. They not only feel a sympathy for the men and boys, but also they 
feel so absolutely helpless in the face of the numbers involved. 

Now, one other general statement about shelters, and that is that the great majority 
of them have very low standards. The dietetics are determined almost wholly on the 
basis of cheapness—cost as little as possible—and also by the character of donated 
foods—second-day bread, withered vegetables, and other unsalable produce. 

The diet is extraordinarily monotonous and consists for the most part of beans, 
bread, and coffee, sometimes with a stew instead of beans. 

In a great many places there are no sleeping facilities of any kind. The transients 
can sleep in the kitchen on the floor around the stove, or in some of the religious or- 
ganizations, they can sleep on the benches used for religious services. 

On the other hand, there are, here and there, excellently-conducted shelters, but 
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even in such a place as San Francisco, a large city, the shelter accommodations, I should 
say, are very primitive. The men never have an opportunity to have their clothes off, 
because the iron cots on which they sleep have only a piece of linoleum between them 
and the springs. 

However, in my opinion, even if we had excellent shelters everywhere of high char- 
acter it would not meet the most important problem, which is to provide for security 
beyond a day and a night and activities which would make for mental and social health, 
such as work for the older group and training for the younger. 

So far as I am aware, there is no constructive effort anywhere in the United States, 
outside of the State of California, where they do have these labor camps fitted out at 
State expense. They were so pleased with the results last year that they have doubled 


their capacity this year..... The camps had a total capacity last winiter of 3,300 and 
this winter they have a capacity of 7,000, which they are going to try to expand to 
15,000. 


In general these camps are located in the foothills and the men work six hours a day 
—that is, six hours from camp to camp, so that if it requires one hour to go to the place 
where they are working, the actual number of hours of work would be four... . 

For the most part the work is protection against fire. They are building trails up 
which fire-fighting machinery can be dragged and cleaning out inflammable underbrush, 
etc. They have kept statistics on the work which are available to this committee if 
desired. 

The record shows that these men last winter accomplished a little more than had 
been accomplished the preceding year when paid labor had been employed for a similar 
purpose..... 

They have utilized whatever shelter they could find. If there was an abandoned 
logging camp or an old store building which had been abandoned, they would take that 
over and fit it up and put it in shape to be used and they have built some new ones from 
the ground up..... 

The forest rangers are in charge and in general they are men of some education and 
also men of great ingenuity. They know how to do things with their hands. 

I was struck by the fact that in none of the camps I visited had more than a dollar 
been spent for stoves. They had taken large empty oil cans and by making a hole in 
the top for the stovepipe and in the front for the door and setting them on brick founda- 
tions they had constructed stoves enough for their camps at a cost of less than a dollar 
apiece. They had made all of their own butcher knives ja one camp. The prohibition 
agents co-operated with them to the extent that whenever they made a big raid they 
turned over to them the mash vats for use as water containers in these camps. .... 

I visited, two or three weeks ago, one of these camps in Amador County, Calif., 
which had opened on November 1 and therefore had been open for more than two 
months. During that entire period only one man had left, although the camps are en- 
tirely voluntary and the men can walk out of them when they choose... .. 

I talked with an 18-year old boy in the camp at Big Basin. He told me he came from 
Mississippi and that he had been living around there amongst various married brothers 
and sisters and he had gotten to the point where he was definitely a dependent wherever 
he was living because there was no employment for him; so he had struck out, hoping 
to make his own way. He found it very tough going and when California opened up her 
arms and let him go to a camp where he knew he could eat and have a place to sleep, 
his gratitude was very great indeed. ... . 
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THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE CALIFORNIA 
UNEMPLOYMENT COMMISSION 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE Report and Recommendations of the California State Un- 

employment Commission,’ a document of 810 pages, was 

published in January, 1933. It is the first time in the his- 
tory of the state that the problems of employment and unemploy- 
ment have been officially subjected to careful scrutiny and analysis. 
It is the outcome of diligent research of a group of competent econ- 
omists and investigators selected by the Commission to fulfil the 
mandate of the legislature ‘‘to make surveys, studies and investiga- 
tions of all problems relating to unemployment, with a view to form- 
ulating such plans and recommending such legislation as will enable 
the State to take proper steps toward the solution of any such prob- 
lems.” 

In this article attempt is made to present and explain briefly the 
recommendations of the Commission, which were based upon exten- 
sive hearings? held throughout the state and upon the studies of its 
research staff. 

II. THE RECOMMENDATIONS 

There are now pending in the California legislature eight bills 
which embody the recommendations of the Unemployment Commis- 
sion. Three of these legislative proposals, which have been intro- 
duced as urgency measures, relate to the present depression; while 
the remaining five measures have been offered principally as neces- 

t The act creating the Commission was passed by the 1931 legislature; and on August 
25, 1931, Governor James Rolph, Jr., appointed the following as members of the Com- 
mission: Most Reverend Archbishop Edward J. Hanna, chairman; Rheba Crawford 
Splivalo, director of the State Department of Social Welfare; Harry J. Bauer, attorney 
at law; O. K. Cushing, attorney at law; and Will J. French, director of the State De- 
partment of Industrial Relations. Dr. Louis Bloch, who was the statistician of the 
Division of Labor Statistics and Law Enforcement of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, was granted a leave of absence and was engaged by the Commission as its 
secretary and director of surveys. 


2 The results of the hearings held by the Commission were published separately in 
an Abstract of Hearings on Unemployment (San Francisco, August, 1932, 244 pp.). 
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sary steps in combating and mitigating the effects of probable 
future depressions. 

The three urgency measures provide: 

1. That the state appropriate $20,000,000 for emergency unem- 
ployment relief, to be used for loans to counties and municipalities. 
(Introduced by Senator Roy Fellom, S. B. No. 300.3) 

2. That a five-day week and six-hour day be adopted on all state, 
county, or municipal public works, whether done directly by the 
state or its political subdivision, or through contractors‘and subcon- 
tractors. (Introduced by Assemblyman Patrick J. McMurray, A. B. 
No. 1009.) 

3. That the five-day week be adopted for all state employees. 
(Introduced by Assemblyman Michael J. Burns, A. B. No. 1006.) 

It is unnecessary to go into details in explaining the reasons for 
these bills. The report of the Commission contains full information 
pertaining to the increased burden upon county welfare depart- 
ments and private relief-giving agencies resulting from the general 
joblessness throughout the state. The question whether the funds 
are to be used for work relief or direct relief is left to the discretion of 
a Temporary Relief Board, to be composed of existing state officials. 
The principal reason for the shorter work-week is the creation of 
additional employment opportunities. The problem of wages and 
salaries is not covered by these bills, because the Commission con- 
sidered this a separate problem, which should be decided upon the 
bases of proper living standards and budget limitations. Moreover, 
the California law, which provides for the payment of the highest 
prevailing wage rates on public works, would govern in the determin- 
ation of wages to be paid under a work schedule of thirty hours per 
week. The Commission’s report also emphasizes the need for a con- 
stantly increasing standard of living and points to inequalities in dis- 
tribution as a major cause of business depressions. 

The five-day week for state employees is urged on the ground that 
the state government should join in the generally indorsed move- 
ment for spreading work. By adopting the shorter work-week for its 
own employees during the present emergency, the state can give 


3 Copies of these bills may be secured by writing to the State Printer, Sacramento, 
California. 
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added impetus to this practice in private industry. The five-day 
week for state employees and the five-day week and six-hour day on 
public works are intended to last during the present depression or 
until July 1, 1935. Should unemployment continue, the 1935 legis- 
lature will be able to extend the plan for a longer period, or make it 
permanent, should it deem it desirable so to do. 

The other five bills sponsored by the Commission, to make its 
recommendations effective, provide: 

1. That it be made the permanent duty of the Department of 
Industrial Relations to promote and encourage the shorter work- 
week in industries that are affected by conditions of widespread un- 
employment. (Introduced by Assemblyman E. E. Patterson, A. B. 
No. 877.) 

2. That the Department of Social Welfare be given supervisory 
powers over agencies that solicit funds from the public to furnish 
emergency unemployment relief. (Introduced by Assemblyman Ed- 
ward Craig, A. B. No. 914.) 

3. That the state enact a law providing for a system of compul- 
sory unemployment reserves and compensation, to be administered 
by the state, and to be supported by contributions from employers 
and employees. (Introduced by Assemblymen M. I. Cronin and 
W. B. Hornblower, A. B. 878.) 

4. That the state enact a law for the advance planning of public 
work, as a means of furnishing employment during periods of busi- 
ness depression. (Introduced by Assemblyman Charles W. Demp- 
ster, A. B. 892.) 

5. That there should be created a State Economic Council for the 
purpose of initiating economic planning with a view to the continu- 
ous study of all problems relating to production and distribution and 
the elimination of the recurring periods of business depression. (In- 
troduced by Assemblyman Thomas A. Maloney, A. B. No. 891.) 


I. THE SHORTER WORK-WEEK 


The Commission’s recommendation that it should be made the 
permanent duty of the Department of Industrial Relations to pro- 
mote the shorter work-week in private industry is intended to meet 
present unemployment conditions as well as similar conditions that 
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may arise in the future. This proposal recognizes the fact that the 
continuous incursion of labor-saving devices in industry may call 
for a permanent policy of shorter hours. It is also based upon the 
belief that compulsory legislation upon this subject by the state 
would probably be unconstitutional. The bill containing this recom- 
mendation provides that: 

a) The Department of Industrial Relations should either (1) upon 
its own initiative or (2) upon the request of employers or employees 
within any industry call a public hearing to determine whether there 
is need for the establishment of a shorter work-week within that in- 
dustry. 

b) After the public hearing, the department may either make a 
recommendation to all employers within the industry as to what 
number of hours per week or per day shall be worked, or recommend 
other reasonable methods of spreading werk. 

c) In making its recommendations, the department should consider 
the suggestions of employers and employees within the industry and 
the facts of unemployment existing within each industry. 

d) The Department of Industrial Relations should keep a public 
record of employers who comply and of those who fail to comply 
with its recommendations. 


2. SUPERVISION OF RELIEF-GIVING AGENCIES 

This bill empowers the Department of Social Welfare to supervise 
all public agencies furnishing emergency unemployment relief and all 
private agencies furnishing such relief which are dependent upon 
solicitation of public funds. This measure when enacted into law, 
will authorize the department to require reports stating the manner 
in which the funds of relief-giving agencies are obtained, the sums 
expended for relief, the number of persons and families aided, the cost 
of administration of relief, ‘and all other data of similar nature 
which in the opinion of the director are pertinent.”’ The object of this 
recommendation is to effect the maintenance of satisfactory stand- 
ards of relief and to avoid waste and duplication in its administra- 
tion. 


3. UNEMPLOYMENT RESERVES AND COMPENSATION 
In making this recommendation, the Commission points to the 
overwhelming testimony in favor of some plan for unemployment 
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compensation. Among the numerous suggestions for dealing with 
the problems of unemployment presented at the public hearings con- 
ducted by the Commission, none received such widespread approval 
as the proposal for the adoption of some form of unemployment in- 
surance or unemployment compensation. 

Of 78 persons who testified regarding this subject, 70 were in 
favor, 3 doubtful, and only 5 opposed. The proposal was advocated 
by economists, social workers, officials of welfare organizations, busi- 
ness men, and trade-union officers. 

The legislation recommended does not propose the establishment 
of a state system of unemployment insurance, but instead pro- 
vides for unemployment reserves. It differs radically from the 
European systems, under which all contributions are pooled in a 
common fund, from which benefits are paid to the unemployed. 

Under the plan proposed by the Commission, each employer 
would set up an unemployment reserve for his own plant, out of 
which his own employees would be entitled to benefits. It would be 
possible, however, for a group of plants in the same industry to pool 
their reserves, if they desire to do so. 

The outstanding advantage of this plan is that it would furnish a 
financial incentive to employers to regularize employment within 
their own establishments. It is the opinion of the Commission that 
much more can be accomplished in this respect through individual 
action than has, as yet, been done; that what is needed is greater at- 
tention to the matter of regularization on the part of employers. 

Drawing an analogy between reserves for dividends and reserves 
for unemployment, the Commission points out in its report that 
many large concerns, including some of the worst offenders in laying 
off men in times of depression, have for years practiced the policy of 
accumulating reserves for the payment of dividends and interest. 
The effectiveness of this policy is illustrated by the fact that, despite 
the severe decline in business, the combined dividend and interest 
payments by corporations in the United States were larger in 1930 
and 1931 than they werein 1929. Yet no provision has been made for 
unemployment reserves to regularize the wages of the workers, with- 
out whom industry could not produce returns upon capital invest- 
ment. If idle plant equipment is to be protected and its expense 
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shifted ultimately to the cost of production, the same principle should 
be applied to the cost of labor that is involuntarily idle. 

As illustration of the value of a system of compulsory unemploy- 
ment reserves, the Commission estimates that, if such a system had 
been in effect in California during the seven years from 1923 to 1929, 
approximately $93,000,000 would have been accumulated in reserves 
for the payment of unemployment compensation when the present 
depression began. This estimate is based upon the possibility that 
the accumulated reserves per employee covered would have reached 
$75. If only $50 per employee would have been accumulated during 
the seven-year period, the amount available for unemployment bene- 
fits would have reached the sum of $62,000,000. 

Unlike the Wisconsin Unemployment Reserve Compensation 
Law, the measure recommended by the California Commission 
would be supported by contributions from both employers and em- 
ployees. In this connection, the Commission expresses the opinion 
that, if employees contribute to the fund, they will have a keener in- 
terest in the administration of the law, and there will be less likeli- 
hood of any malingering. 

The greater part of the expense of the fund will be carried by the 
employers. It is intended that the joint contributions of employers 
and employees shall support the reserve fund and meet the cost of 
administration. In addition to the $2.00 per hundred of the pay-roll 
for the reserve fund, $0.20 is added for administrative expenses. 
Thus, the total contribution would be $2.20 for every hundred dol- 
lars of the pay-roll. Of this amount, the employers would contribute 
$1.54 and the employees $0.66. 

In order to insure an impartial administration of the law, the 
Commission recommends that the state should assume this function 
through the Department of Industrial Relations, subject to direc- 
tion and supervision of a State Unemployment Reserves Commis- 
sion. 


4. ADVANCE PLANNING OF PUBLIC WORKS 
As one means of combating the effects of periods of business de- 
pression, the Commission recommends the adoption by the state of 
the policy of long-range planning of public works. 
To make this recommendation effective, the bill embodying this 
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proposal recommends the establishment of a Public Works Planning 
Board to consist of seven members—three appointed by the gover- 
nor; the others, heads of existing state departments: the Director 
of Finance, as chairman, the Director of Public Works, the Director 
of the Department of Industrial Relations, and the Director of the 
Department of Social Welfare. The members of the Board would 
serve without compensation but would be allowed their necessary 
expenses in connection with the work. They would have power to 
appoint an administrator, exempt from civil service, and a staff of 
technical assistants, who would be subject to civil service regula- 
tions. 

It would be the function of the Public Works Planning Board to 
prepare a ten-year construction program for all state public works, 
including a tentative assignment of each project to a given year; 
and to administer this program in such a manner as to restrain con- 
struction during years when business and employment are active, 
and to accelerate it in periods of depression. The Board would rec- 
ommend to the next legislature the best method to follow in financ- 
ing such a program. 

Authority would be granted the Planning Board to require certain 
state departments to prepare their individual construction projects 
in advance. These plans would be co-ordinated in the general ten- 
year program. The Public Works Planning Board would be respon- 
sible for promoting among the municipalities and counties programs 
for advance planning. The Board would also be responsible for stim- 
ulating, during periods of widespread unemployment, construction 
of state and local public works projects. 

The Planning Board would have authority to approveeach proposed 
construction project requiring the use of state money before funds 
would be made available for the undertaking. At the end of each 
biennium, the Board would revise the general ten-year program, add- 
ing projects for two additional years. 

In connection with this general program, state departments would 
be required to prepare a ten-year plan covering their construction 
needs for that period. These departmental plans would contain a 
tentative assignment of each project to a certain year and an esti- 
mate of the cost of each project. They would then be submitted 
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to the Public Works Planning Board. Proposed additions and 
amendments would have to be submitted at the expiration of each 
biennium. The departments would also be required to prepare de- 
tailed programs for all of their construction projects one year in ad- 
vance of their initiation. 

By these methods it would be possible to check or accelerate pub- 
lic construction work as business conditions warrant. The decision 
in these matters would be left to the discretion of the Public Works 
Planning Board, which would be guided in its action. by the em- 
ployment and pay-roll indexes of the State Department of Industrial 
Relations and other authoritative indexes of economic trends. 

Whenever, in the judgment of the Planning Board, a condition of 
extreme unemployment was developing in the state, the Board 
would declare the existence of an emergency. Such a declaration 
would constitute the authorization for initiating the accelerated pro- 
gram of public works. Such a program, to be successful, requires 
long-range planning. Without such advance planning, it is impossible 
to bring about the acceleration required to absorb large numbers of 
unemployed persons during periods of declined business activity. 

If public works are to be effective as a means of furnishing employ- 
ment in slack times, it is necessary to prepare ahead plans of needed 
construction projectes that may be released during unemployment 
emergencies. It is also necessary to arrange, well in advance, the es- 
sential preliminaries, such as acquiring property and rights of way, 
clearing legal obstacles, and providing methods of financing. 

Advance planning of public works involves the following essen- 
tials: postponing certain public projects during periods of pros- 
perity, reserving them for periods of depression, and accelerating, 
during periods of slack activity, work which under normal circum- 
stances would have been undertaken at some future time. 

It is pointed out by the Commission that advance planning does 
not mean the creation of new construction projects or an increase in 
public expenditures. It is merely a plan whereby a part of the nor- 
mal public construction projects, instead of being carried out in times 
of prosperity, will be withheld for periods of unemployment. 

Instead of increasing the total expenditures for public works, a 
sound program of long-range planning will decrease such expendi- 
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tures. This is because the projects postponed will be constructed 
during periods of business stagnation when the cost of materials and 
labor is less than during years of normal or expanded business ac- 
tivity. 

California has already recognized the advantages of advance plan- 
ning and long-range budgeting of public works. Ten-year construc- 
tion plans have been developed for public building and for highways. 
Although there is no employment regularization program associated 
with either of these plans, they are an essential part in the formula- 
tion of such a program. Their existence facilitated the policy, adopt- 
ed in 1931, of expanding construction activity in order to combat 
the existing depression. Although this policy helped in affording addi- 
tional employment on needed public works, a great deal more could 
have been accomplished had there been in effect a definite system of 
advance planning. 

5. STATE ECONOMIC COUNCIL 

Establishment of a State Economic Council to unite all economic 
forces in the state in a concerted and continuous attack upon un- 
employment is one of the outstanding recommendations of the 
California State Unemployment Commission. The establishment 
of such a Council is regarded by the Commission as an im- 
portant step toward the prevention of unemployment. Referring 
to its other proposals, the Commission states that, important and 
necessary as these recommendations are—those dealing with emer- 
gency relief, spreading available work, establishing unemployment 
reserves and compensation, advance planning, and long-range budg- 
eting of public works—none of them reaches the most fundamental 
problems. These problems are those of providing employment for 
everyone able to work, and of so developing the economic and social 
forces of the community as to secure for all a proper standard of 
living. 

It is the opinion of the Commission that something beyond re- 
medial measures is required. The depression has brought home to 
everyone the necessity of combined and persistent effort to remove 
the evil of unemployment. The Commission feels that this is the 
time to initiate definite preventive measures through the establish- 
ment of an Economic Council. In presenting this recommendation, 
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the Commission points out that the causes of unemployment are 
deeply rooted in the economic system and that the problems in- 
volved cannot be solved by sporadic attempts, confined largely to 
periods of business depression. What is needed is consistent atten- 
tion to this subject by all interested parties. The state, the Com- 
mission advises, should take the lead in this program. 

To this end, it is proposed that the law creating the State Unem- 
ployment Commission should be amended to substitute a State 
Economic Council for the State Unemployment Commission. This 
Council would consist of five unpaid members, appointed by the 
governor for four-year terms; and two paid members, to be appoint- 
ed by the other five members, also to hold office for four-year terms. 

It is specified that these executive members should be economists 
of high standing and ability, and that they should give their full time 
to the work of the Council. The members appointed by the gover- 
nor are to be public-spirited persons of broad experience and social 
outlook, with an understanding of the economic problems of the 
state and nation. 

It would be the function of the Council to gather and interpret 
facts regarding conditions and trends in industry, agriculture, and 
business; to formulate plans for improving methods of production 
and consumption and for raising the standard of living; to publish 
current information concerning conditions in the various branches of 
economic activity throughout the state; and to make recommenda- 
tions to the legislature for improving these conditions. 

As a means of uniting all of the economic forces of the community, 
the Council would organize an Advisory Industrial Chamber. This 
Chamber would consist of representatives of all branches of indus- 
try, agriculture, labor, and business. The representatives would be 
designated by their respective groups, which would also meet their 
expenses. The State Economic Council would have power to ap- 
point additional members to this Chamber in order to insure full 
representation for all interests. 

The Industrial Chamber would serve as a consulting body for the 
Economic Council. It is stipulated that, before publishing any find- 
ings or presenting recommendations for legislative action, the Eco- 
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nomic Council should submit its proposals to the Advisory Industrial 
Chamber for criticism and suggestion. 

To provide for the work of the Council, an appropriation of $50,000 
is recommended for a two-year period. In this connection the Com- 
mission states that it recognizes the public demand for reduction of 
taxes but that the problem to be dealt with is one that, at the present 
time, is costing the public untold millions of dollars and causing suf- 
fering and distress that cannot be calculated. There is no reason 
to suppose that the people will object to reasonable expense 
incurred in the effort to solve that problem. The relatively small 
cost involved in this preventive program should not be a deterrent to 
its adoption. 

Establishment by California of such a Council as recommended 
would give the state a body qualified to develop a comprehensive 
program of research and information—a body charged with the re- 
sponsibility of formulating plans for correlating production and con- 
sumption as a basis for constructive action. 

The Council would be purely advisory and informative in nature. 
It would possess no inquisitorial powers, and would in no way inter- 
fere with the self-government of industry. It should, however, be of 
distinct service to all branches of industry and business. For it 
would be an agency for focusing economic thought and effort in the 
community in a constant and determined attempt to solve the 


problems of unemployment. 
Louis BLocu 
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STATUTORY PROVISIONS RELATING TO 
LEGAL SETTLEMENT FOR PUR- 
POSES OF POOR-RELIEF* 


sense in construing pauper acts, and when it is said that a 

person has a settlement in a particular county or town, the 
meaning is that he has, in case of need, a right to support from the 
inhabitants of that county or town." In the absence of specific statu- 
tory provisions as to how a settlement may be lost, the courts gener- 
ally hold that when a settlement is once legally gained in a place it 
must remain there until it is subsequently established in some other 
place.? 

The statutes of various states contain elaborate provisions with re- 
gard to poor-relief. This memorandum is confined to the statutory 
provisions on (1) how a settlement is gained; (2) how a settlement 
may be lost; (3) intercounty responsibility for the expenses of return 
and support of a poor person who has temporarily abandoned the 
county of his settlement. 


P AHE word “settlement” is used by the courts in a technical 


I. HOW A SETTLEMENT IS GAINED 


In the absence of any statutory provisions on how a settlement is 
gained, the courts generally hold that every person who is by law in- 
capable of gaining a settlement in his own right shall have the settle- 
ment of that person on whom he depends for support ard who at the 
same time has the control of his person and the right tu his services.’ 
The general rule is that the wife acquires her husband’s settlement ;4 
a legitimate child has the settlement of his father;s a child of illegiti- 
mate birth has the settlement of his mother, until legitimatized by 

* This article is based on the laws in force January 1, 1933. 

t Jefferson v. Washington, 19 Me. 293. 

2 South Thomaston v. Friendship, 95 Me. 201, 49 Atl. 1056; Chicopee v. Whately, 
6 Allen (Mass.) 508; Sitterly v. Murray, 63 How. Pr. (N.Y.) 367. 

3 Payne v. Dunham, 29 Ill. 125. ; 

4 Danbury v. New Haven, 5 Conn. 584; Crane Township v. Antrim Township, 12 Ohio 
State 430. 

5 West Cambridge v. Lexington, 1 Pick. 506 (Mass.). 
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subsequent intermarriage of his parents, whereupon he acquires the 
settlement of his father;° and an adopted child generally takes the le- 
gal settlement of his parents by adoption.’? Most of the states have 
statutory provisions prescribing the duration of residence necessary 
to gain a legal settlement. Some of these states* also have statutory 
provisions covering acquisition of the legal settlement by wives and 
children which are very similar to the foregoing general rule laid 
down by the courts. 

In this connection it may be of interest to note the definite com- 
prehensive rules recently prescribed by statute in California (Laws of 
1931, c. 110) for the determination of residence for purposes of relief 
of the poor. This statute provides that every person has, in law, a 
residence. In determining the place of residence the following rules 
are to be observed: 

1. It is the place where one remains when not called elsewhere for labor or other 

special or temporary purpose, and to which he returns in seasons of repose; 

2. There can only be one residence; 

3. A residence can not be lost until another is gained; 

4. The residence of the father during his life, and after his death the residence of 
the mother, while she remains unmarried, is the residence of the unmarried 
minor child; and the residence of an orphan is that of the last deceased parent; 

. The residence of the husband is the residence of the wife; 

. The residence of an unmarried minor who has a parent living can not be 
changed by either his own act or that of his guardian; 

7. The residence can be changed only by the union of act and intent. 


An 


The following statutory provision with reference to the settlement of 

minors, found in the new public welfare law passed by the state of 

New York in 1929 (Laws of 1929, c. 565, or Cahill’s Consol. Laws 

[1930], Public Welfare Law), is also noteworthy: 

1. The settlement of a minor born in wedlock shall be that of his parents or 
surviving parent, or, in case of divorce, legal separation or desertion, of the 
parent having his custody. 

6 New Haven v. Huntington, 22 Conn. 25; Howland v. Burlington, 53 Me. 54; Monson 

v. Palmer, 8 Allen (Mass.) 551; Dorchester v. Deerfield, 3 N.H. 316; Cabot v. Washington, 

41 Vt. 168. 

7 Waldoborough v. Friendship, 87 Me. 211; Washburn v. White, 140 Mass. 568. 


8 Alabama, California, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, Wisconsin. 
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2. The settlement of a minor born out of wedlock shall be that of his mother. 

3. In case of the death of the parent having custody, the settlement of a minor 
shall be that of the surviving parent. In case of the death of both parents or 
of the mother of a minor born out of wedlock or in case of permanent sepa- 
ration from his parents by court order or by surrender by an instrument in 
writing in accordance with the provisions of the State charities law, the settle- 
ment of a minor at the time of such death or separation shall continue until 
his majority unless he shall gain a separate settlement as hereinafter pro- 
vided. 

4. A minor may gain a separate settlement as follows: 

a) If a male, by marrying and residing separately from the family of his 

father or mother for one year. 

b) If a female, by marrying and living with her husband. 

c) By being lawfully employed for one year when wages are paid to such 
minor. This provision shall not apply in the case of a minor serving an 
apprenticeship or securing an education in a regularly organized training 
school or other educational institution, or where such minor is dependent 
in whole or in part upon his or her parent or guardian for support. 

By being adopted, in which case he shall have the settlement of his foster 

parents or parent [Cahill’s Consol. Laws (1930), Public Welfare Law, 

sec. 55]. 


d 


wa 


From a social viewpoint, the more important provisions regarding 
the gaining of a settlement within a county or state are those which 
fix the length of time of residence necessary to entitle a poor person 
to poor-relief from such county or state. The growing interest in this 
respect is primarily due to the increasing intercounty and interstate 
travel of workers and their families who, by reason of unemploy- 
ment, often become dependent upon the public for support;? and it is 
important to know which locality is chargeable for the support of 
these dependents. 

There are thirty-nine states which have by statute prescribed, 
with considerable variation, the duration of residence necessary to 
entitle a person to poor-relief from the public of the political subdi- 


9 This growing interest is even more reflected during the present period of economic 
depression and unemployment; and by legislation in 1931, certain states having raised 
the period of time required for gaining a legal settlement as follows: California, from 
one to three years in state and from three months to one year in county; Colorado, from 
sixty days to six months in county; Montana, from two to six months in county; North 
Carolina adds the requirement of three years in state, and Oregon so adds one year and 
requires six months, instead of three months in the county. 
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vision of the state or county wherein he resides.’ The duration of 
residence requisite for a poor person to be entitled to relief is: in 
Rhode Island (1) ten years, during which time he must have not re- 
ceived aid through any public or private agency, or (2) three years if 
he has received certain income from real estate for this entire period, 
or (3) five years if he has paid taxes for this entire period; seven years 
in town in New Hampshire (if resident and poll taxpayer that long) ; 
five years in town in Maine, in town or city in Massachusetts, and in 
city or county in New Jersey; in Connecticut (1) four years in town if 
he has been an inhabitant of another town in this state or (2) one 
year by vote of inhabitants or consent of justice of the peace or se- 
lectmen for a person from another state; three years in county, in 
South Carolina, and in town, in Vermont; one year in county or other 
local unit in Illinois, Indiana, lowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia,” 
and Wisconsin; three years in state and one year in county in Cali- 
fornia and North Carolina; one year in state and ninety days in 
county in South Dakota; in North Dakota one year in state, and 
in county of longest residence; one year in state and six months in 
county in Oregon and Texas; one year in state and four months in 
county in Utah; in Delaware (1) one year in state if he has held pub- 
lic office, or resided on freehold property, or rented premises for such 
period, or (2) paid taxes for two years; six months in county in Ala- 
bama, Colorado, Kansas, Mississippi, Montana, Nevada, Oklahoma, 
and Washington; ninety days in county in Wyoming; and thirty days 
in county in Nebraska. 

The restrictive provisions imposed by certain states in connection 
with the residential requirement are of considerable importance. 
Some states specify that when a person applies for poor-relief he 
must have had residence for the prescribed length of time: continu- 

% The states of Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maryland, and New Mexico lack the statutory requirement as to length of residence 
necessary to acquire a legal settlement; except that, in Florida, a residence of two years 
in the state and one year in the county is necessary to entitle needy persons to aid from 
a charity fund, which may be created by certain counties to an amount of not exceeding 
$5,000 a year. 


t Also three years in state in Virginia and West Virginia, unless at the time he came 
to the state he was able to maintain himself. 
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ously ;” or prior to the application ;* or consecutively ;*4 or during suc- 
cessive years; or next preceding the day when he became a public 
charge or the date of his application for relief;° or without interrup- 
tion.” It is reasonable to presume that the state legislatures in using 
the foregoing expressions did not intend that if a person had tem- 
porarily left the state immediately preceding the day when he be- 
came a public charge, or the day of his application for relief, he 
should thereby lose his residence and forfeit his right to relief. Nine 
states® use the restrictive expression “immediately preceding”’ with 
regard to the residential requirement for poor-relief, apparently in- 
tending that the residence must be for the full period necessary to 
establish a residence and may not be less than such period before the 
date of the application. In California a person is chargeable to the 
county in which he resided at the commencement of the one year im- 
mediately preceding such person becoming so chargeable; and Colo- 
rado and Nebraska have practically identical provisions, except that 
the residential period is six months in the former state and thirty 
days in the latter. Illinois has a similar provision with a period of 
twelve months. In the states of Montana, Oregon, Nevada, Wash- 
ington, and Wyoming the person applying for poor-relief must have 
been a resident of the county for a certain period “immediately pre- 
ceding the day upon which the application is made’’; and this period 
is six months in Montana, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington, and 
ninety days in Wyoming. It would appear that these five neighbor- 
ing states have, perhaps in self-defense, tried to reconcile their stat- 
utes on this point. If the residential requirement of a particular state 
is too strict, the result is that the person in need of relief is unfairly 
handicapped and that, unless adequate provision is made for his re- 
turn to the place of his legal settlement, the burden of his relief might 
be erroneously shifted to either another county or another state not 
properly chargeable for the relief. 

2 As in California (in state), Michigan, Minnesota, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, West 
Virginia. 

8% Alabama, Mississippi, Virginia. 

™%4 Massachusetts. 6 Florida, Missouri, Tennessee. 

3 Maine, South Carolina. 17 Indiana, New Jersey. 


8 California, Colorado, Illinois, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming. 
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2. HOW A SETTLEMENT MAY BE LOST 


The problem of how a legal settlement once gained may be lost is 
also important, because in this connection frequently arises the ques- 
tion as to which locality is chargeable with the support of migrating 
dependents. 

In the absence of any specific statute on how a legal settlement 
once gained might be lost, as well as in the construing of statutes cov- 
ering this point, the general rule laid down by the courts is that a 
legal settlement once gained in any town or county in a state is lost 
only by the person acquiring one in some other town or county in the 
same state.” 

When there is no statutory provision specially regulating the ques- 
tion as to whether a person who has a settlement in one state loses 
it by removing to and obtaining a settlement in another state, the 
judicial rule in some states is that he does lose his former settlement ,” 
whereas the rule in other states is that he does not lose his former set- 
tlement.” 

Recognizing the uncertain status of the legal settlement of a per- 
son who has left the town, county, or the state of his residence, nine- 
teen of the states have enacted laws prescribing how a legal settle- 
ment once gained may be lost through absence from the jurisdic- 
tion.” In California the legal settlement is lost by continuously liv- 
ing in another state for one year, the time required to gain a settle- 
ment in a. county. Delaware provides that the gaining of a legal 
settlemer.t shail relinquish the prior settlement. In Indiana the settle- 
ment is lost by wilful and uninterrupted absence for one year or more 

99 Fairfield v. Easton, 73 Conn. 735, 49 Atl. 200; Fayette County v. Bremer County, 56 
Iowa 516, 9 N.W. 372; Woodstock v. Canton, 91 Me. 62, 39 Atl. 281; Palmer v. Hampden, 
182 Mass. 511, 65 N.E. 817; Guernsey Township v. Perry County, 17 Ohio St. 31; Rouse 
v. McKean County Poor District, 169 Pa. St. 116, 32 Atl. 541; Tunbridge v. Norwich, 
17 Vt. 493; Saukville v. Grafton, 68 Wis. 192, 31 N.W. 719. 

20 Stillwell v. Kennedy, 5: Hun. 114, 5 N.Y. Suppl. 407; Crane Township v. Antrim 
Township, 12 Ohio St. 430; Plumcreek Township v. Elderton Borough, 129 Pa. St. 626, 
18 Atl. 549; Exeter v. Richmond, 6 R.I. 149. 

at Payne v. Dunham, 29 Ill. 125; Canton v. Bentley, 11 Mass. 441; Townsend v. 
Billerica, 10 Mass. 411; Peterborough v. Lancaster, 14 N.H. 382; Alexandria Township v. 
Kingwood Township, 8 N.J.L. 370; Georgia v. Grand-Isle, 1 Vt. 464. 

22 California, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Minnesota, 


New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Rhode 
Island, South Dakota, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Wisconsin. 
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from the place where legal settlement had been gained. In Kansas 
the settlement is lost by gaining a new one, or by wilful absence for 
six months or more. Iowa, New Hampshire, and Rhode Island mere- 
ly provide that a legal settlement shall continue until lost by gaining 
a new one. In New Jersey, where it takes five years to gain a legal 
settlement, the statute provides that a person is deemed settled until 
he has gained a settlement in some other municipality or county 
(presumably by remaining there for five years), or shall have re- 
moved from the state and remained therefrom continuously for one 
year. The new public welfare law of New York?’ provides that the 
legal settlement of a person, gained by one year’s residence, continues 
“until he shall have gained a like settlement in some other town or 
city of this State or shall have removed from this State and remained 
therefrom for one year.”’ In Maine and Massachusetts, where it also 
requires five years to gain a legal settlement, such settlement is lost 
by gaining a new one or by an absence of five years from the place of 
legal settlement or from the state. Minnesota in its law covers the 
question of intent to acquire another settlement, the law providing: 
A settlement in this State shall be terminated and lost by— 

1. Acquiring a new one in other State; 

2. By voluntary and uninterrupted absence from this State for a period of 
one year (the period required to gain a settlement) with intent to abandon 
his residence in the State of Minnesota [Mason’s Ann. Stat. (1927), sec. 
3161]. 

In North Carolina the legal settlement. gained by a residence of 
three years in the state and one year in the county, is lost or defeated 
by acquiring a new one, “within or without the State.”’ In North Da- 
kota the legal settlement, gained by one year’s residence, is lost or 
defeated by gaining a new one in the state, or by voluntary absence 
from the county for one year or more; and South Dakota has a simi- 
lar provision, except that the time of wilful absence is thirty days. 
In Utah the settlement, gained by four months’ residence, is lost by 
gaining a new one elsewhere, or by absence from the county for four 
months or longer. In Vermont the statute indicates that the legal 
settlement, gained in three years, is lost by gaining another through 
a three years’ residence in another place. In Virginia the settlement 
is apparently lost by an absence of one year, the law providing that, 


23 Cahill’s Con. Laws (1930), Public Welfare Law, sec. 53. 
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after the expiration of a year of residence in the new county, a person 
cannot be returned for poor-relief to the county of his original legal 
settlement. In Wisconsin the legal settlement is lost by gaining a 
new one, or by voluntary absence from the place of legal settlement 
for one year or longer. 

The settlement laws of some of the states” are not clear as to the 
duration of residence required in another state before the original le- 
gal settlement is lost. If, for example, the statute provides that a le- 
gal settlement shall continue until another one is gained, does the 
statute mean that a person remaining in another state for the length 
of time required to gain a settlement in such other state thereby loses 
his former legal settlement, or does it mean that the time of residence 
in the new state must equal the time required to gain the residence in 
the state he left? It would seem that the laws of the new state should 
govern in these cases, because the person has placed himself beyond 
the jurisdiction of the state he left. It is to be noted that in some of 
the states this problem is solved by legislation fixing the duration of 
time in another state.’ 

It has been indicated herein that, in the absence of a statutory pro- 
vision, the courts are divided upon the question of interstate settle- 
ment. The various court decisions in point, however, seem to estab- 
lish, as the weight of judicial authority, that the original settlement 
is lost by removing to and obtaining a legal settlement in another 
state, unless the evidence shows that the person in question did not 
intend to relinquish his former settlement and acquire a new one. 


3. INTERCOUNTY RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE RETURN AND SUPPORT 
OF A PERSON WHO HAS TEMPORARILY ABANDONED 
THE COUNTY OF HIS SETTLEMENT 

Thirty-three states have statutory provisions relating to the local 
responsibility for support of a poor person (hereinafter sometimes re- 
ferred to as a “nonresident”’) found in a place other than that of his 
legal settlement.” 

4 As, e.g., lowa, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and Rhode Island. 

25 As, e.g., in Minnesota and New York. 

26 Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Neva- 
da, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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The state of Arkansas merely provides that each county is liable 
for “its own poor.” In California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Wisconsin, and Wyoming 
the county where the poor person is found must notify the county of 
his residence and is responsible for the temporary support of such 
person, but the county of his legal settlement must reimburse the 
former county for all expenses for such support. In California, Indi- 
ana, and Wyoming relief of nonresidents from other states is at the 
expense of the relieving county. Delaware merely provides that the 
supporting county shall have a legal claim for expenses against the 
county of legal settlement. In Iowa a nonresident may be temporari- 
ly supported and later returned to the county of his legal settlement 
at its expense. In Maine and Massachusetts the town furnishing re- 
lief to a nonresident is reimbursed by the town of his legal settle- 
ment, or by the state if he is from another state. In Michigan the 
nonresident is supported by the town or county where found, which 
must be reimbursed by the town or county of his settlement, or ap- 
parently by the state of Michigan if he is from another state. In Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, North Dakota, Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, 
and West Virginia the county furnishing support to a nonresident 
must be reimbursed by the county of his legal settlement. An interest- 
ing exception to the general rule that the county of legal settlement is 
liable for the expenses of support may be noted in a law in Missouri 
which provides that the county court shall at all times use its discre- 
tion and grant relief to all persons without regard to residence. In 
New Hampshire the town or county supporting a nonresident may 
recover the expenses from the place of his legal settlement; and in 
New Jersey the law is similar, but a nonresident from another state 
may also be temporarily relieved, the local unit apparently being re- 
sponsible for the relief. In Montana and South Dakota relief of a 
nonresident is apparently at the expense of the county where he is 
found. Under the new public welfare law of New York” the public 
welfare district where the poor person is found is responsible for his 
temporary relief, but the district of his legal settlement must reim- 
burse the former district. This law also provides that the state shall 
be responsible for the care and support of any person who has not re- 
sided in any public welfare district in the state for as long as sixty 

27 Cahill’s Con. Laws (1930), Public Welfare Law. 
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days during the year prior to an application for public relief and care. 
In North Carolina any expense incurred for the relief of a nonresi- 
dent is chargeable to the county of his legal settlement. In Oklahoma 
the expenses for relief of a nonresident are apparently borne by the 
county where he is found and until he is returned to his legal settle- 
ment. In Rhode Island and Vermont expenses for relief of a non- 
resident may be recovered from the town of his legal settlement. 
Thirty-five states have statutory provisions relating to the remov- 
al of a nonresident and to liability for the expense of returning a non- 
resident to the place of his settlement.“ In Alabama the county may 
(apparently at its own expense) return a nonresident to his county of 
legal settlement, which latter must receive and support him. In Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Illinois, Nebraska, Nevada, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Wyoming the county of legal settlement of a poor 
person must bring him back to such county at its expense on notifica- 
tion of his presence in another county. In California if such person 
is not a state resident all expenses for temporary support and for re- 
turn transportation may be paid by the county where he is found; 
and Wyoming has a similar provision. In Connecticut the town or 
county returning a nonresident must be reimbursed by the place of 
his legal settlement, and if he is from another state, the county which 
returns him, or the state of Connecticut, may pay the transportation 
expenses. Delaware merely provides that the poor person from an- 
other state shall be returned. In Indiana, Montana, South Dakota, 
and Washington a nonresident is removed at the expense. of the coun- 
ty where he is found. In Iowa a nonresident may be returned by the 
county where he is found to the county of his settlement, which latter 
must reimburse the former; but return of a nonresident to another 
state is at the expense of the county where he is found. In Kansas, 
Mississippi, and Wisconsin the nonresident may be returned at the 
expense of the county of his settlement; and in Kansas, inmates of 
almshouses, without legal residence in the state, are returned home 
at the expense of the county where they are found. In Massachusetts 


28 Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Vermont, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, Wisconsin, Wyoming. 
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the nonresident may be removed to the town of his settlement, which 
must reimburse the other town for expenses of removal; and if he is 
from another state, the state department of public welfare may re- 
turn him to his state and the state of Massachusetts pays for his re- 
moval. In Michigan the county where a nonresident from another 
state is found must furnish transportation for his return and the state 
must reimburse such county. In Minnesota a nonresident must be 
removed and the county of his legal settlement must reimburse the 
other county for the expenses of removal.?” In New Hampshire the 
town or county furnishing transportation for return of a nonresident 
may recover from the place of his legal settlement. In Maine and 
New Jersey the removal expenses are borne by the place from which 
a nonresident is removed, and this applies to removals within the 
state and also to removals to another state. In New York the public 
welfare district, where a poor person has his legal settlement, is re- 
sponsible for the removal of a poor person found in another district. 
In North Carolina expenses for removal are chargeable to the county 
of legal settlement of a nonresident poor person. In North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Virginia, and West Virginia the county removing a 
nonresident must be reimbursed by the county of his settlement. In 
North Dakota and West Virginia, which also provide for removal of 
a nonresident from another state, removal to another state is appar- 
ently at the expense of the county where he is found. In Oklahoma 
the removal expenses are apparently borne by the county where a 
nonresident from another county or state is found. In Vermont the 
town where a nonresident is found must be reimbursed by the town 
of his legal settlement for returning him thereto, and the town where 
a nonresident from another state is found must relieve him and may 
furnish him transportation to his state. In Oregon there is no county 
provision for removal; but, under a law passed in 1921,*° a nonresident 
“public charge” (one who is confined in, or may be admissible to a 
state or state-aided institution and has not been a resident for two 
years) must be returned to his state by the Oregon State Board of 
Control; and this Board may make reciprocal agreements with an- 


29 Under an opinion rendered by the attorney-general on December 22, 1927, the 
county may, under sec. 3171 (Mason’s Ann. Stat. [1927]), pay the expenses for return to 
another state but cannot be reimbursed by the state of Minnesota. 

3 Ann. Code (1930), secs. 67-2301 —67-2306. 
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other state for mutual exchange of such persons, Oregon to pay the 
expense of return of residents of the other state, but the other state 
to pay expenses of return of Oregon residents." 

A study of the various state laws on poor-relief warrants the con- 
clusion that, under the statutes of most of the states, the town or 
county is liable in the first instance for the support and removal of 
nonresident pauper; that the town or county in which he has his le- 
gal settlement is ultimately liable for such support and removal; and 
that the town or county of the pauper’s legal settlement is also re- 
quired to reimburse the other town or county which has incurred ex- 
penses for the relief, as well as for the removal, of such pauper. 

It is to be noted that there is considerable variation in the state 
statutory provisions on poor-relief. The foregoing memorandum cov- 
ers the substance rather than the specific details of the relevant stat- 
utes, and the reader should resort to these statutes for more detailed 


information. 
Cart A. HEISTERMAN 


CHILDREN’S BuREAU, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


3" It is interesting to note that the states of New Hampshire and Vermont, where it 
requires seven and three years, respectively, to gain a residence, have, by laws passed 
in 1931 (New Hampshire, Laws of 1931, c. 91; Vermont, Laws of 1931, No. 58), author- 
ized state reciprocal agreements with other states to “definitely fix the minimum period 
of residence [of a poor person] in the foreign State,” and provide that after the expiration 
of said period it shall be unlawful to return such poor person to such states but that if 
such residence is less than such period the return will be lawful. 














A NEW METHOD FOR THE APPRAISAL OF 
INSTITUTIONAL AGENCIES’ 


or appraise social agencies with the work of which the 

teaching staff has, at the time, little personal acquaintance. 
A public indorsement without skilled appraisal is unprofessional; 
yet the time, resources, and personnel of the staff for such work are 
limited. It was in such circumstances that a solution was worked 
out at Northwestern University. It is here presented as having 
value both socially and educationally: for in any administrative 
field with recognized standards it enables all concerned to appraise 
their own or others’ work competently with a minimum of personal 
prejudice, while using previously inexpert examiners under intelli- 
gent supervision, but without the examiners themselves passing 
judgment upon the agency. The method should prove useful in 
many curricula where field-projects for Seniors and first-year gradu- 
ate students are customary, as well as in self-surveys of agencies and 
institutions. 

The student jirst visits the agency for preliminary contacts and 
inspection, having an opportunity to see the work under the most 
favorable conditions as interpreted by its sponsors. Its reports and 
interpretative literature are read. 

The student next assembles, from all sources, whatever official 
and authoritative formulations of standard laws, principles, equip- 
ment, and practice can be found in the given field. These are then 
classified and subclassed under logical headings, with the sources 
annotated. All entries of formulated standards under any one given 
subhead appear at the top of one separate loose-leaf page. Conflict- 
ing statements as to standards are included without comment. 

In the course of this preliminary work the student secures a broad- 
er vision of the field, the problems of its technique, and the character 


U: IVERSITY departments are often called upon to indorse 


The field data for this study were compiled by Phyllis Murphy Paine, Helen L. 
Towne, and others. 
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of its literature. The student is further warned not to accept the 
orthodox as final. 

The next stage is the analysis of the material secured from the 
agency under study. Printed matter, notes from interviews, and 
personal observations bearing upon the standards and upon the 
actual equipment or practice of the agency are analyzed and classified 
under the same subheadings as the statement of standards, and the 
source of each item is annotated. These items are copied in under 
the respective standards similarly analyzed and referring to cor- 
responding phases of equipment, organization, or practice. Later 
visits and interviews check up these points and fill in the missing 
ones. If these visits reveal points of equipment or practice upon 
which no formulated standards can be secured, new separate pages 
may be introduced. 

When this process is complete, a bibliography and statement of 
method, together with appended documents, complete the report, 
and the whole is typewritten (with changes of typography on each 
page to distinguish (a) the standards from (6) the facts of the agen- 
cy), in enough copies for the use of those most concerned. Members 
of the board can thus see in concise, parallel form, the status of the 
agency for which they are responsible, together with the condensed 
experience of other recognized agencies, supervising-boards, experts, 
or ccmmittees. 

Wherever two equipments, policies, or practices are at odds, the 
reader is at liberty to turn to the sources, to ascertain. whether cir- 
cumstances were sufficiently different to warrant the deviation in the 
particular agency. If not, the presumption is, of course, in favor of 
the group with wider and longer experience. It is quite possible, to 
be sure, that the new represents a progressive variation, an experi- 
ment worth trying. But the burden of proof is upon the experiment, 
and experiments can be fully tested only by results. Responsible 
agency heads should welcome, or even insist upon, such tests wher- 
ever their personal impressions of the agency’s work are such as to 
challenge the “orthodox” standard. 

Healy, Thurston, Carstens, and others have shown that, even if 
an agency conforms in all essential respects to the experience of 
authoritative bodies, full appraisal depends upon occasional follow- 
up studies, in which results may be tested. 
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The following will illustrate the value of the method. 

In one locally important case—an adoption home for nonwedlock 
babies—the agency showed itself in conformity with, or even in ex- 
cess of, the generally accepted legal, administrative, sanitary, and 
medical standards at practically every point. Its board, while hav- 
ing, like most such boards, a minimum of previous expert training 
or experience in social case work, is of high caliber or prestige. The 
physicians are of high standing. Actual results in a superior infant 
mortality rate seem to demonstrate that, under such conditions as 
found—e.g., for needful cases, human milk pumped and refrigerated 
—the insistence upon keeping mother and child together is not 
physically pressing. Economical and psychological questions in this 
connection are a separate issue. 

It is in the social policies and technique of the agency that sharp 
contrasts were found with those of current authorities in child wel- 
fare. A few examples which follow omit for sake of brevity the 
points in which the agency policy coincided with the accepted prin- 
ciples published by the Child Welfare League of America (composed 
of leading agencies throughout the country), the Federal Children’s 
Bureau, the White House Conference, and other authorities. Unless 
otherwise indicated, information about the practice or policy of the 
agency is from interviews with its executives. 

“. . . « legal adoption should not be permitted until its desirability is fully estab- 
lished.””? 

The agency urges that adoptions be completed at once upon the place- 
ment of the child, as there is a possibility of the rightful mother claiming 
her baby after she has been able to adjust herself. If the child has not been 
legally adopted, the rightful mother can take it back as the foster parents 
have not established their claim legally. 

“Most of our selected agencies agree that a year is the minimum trial period for 
the supervision of a child in a foster home before adoption is completed. A number 
of the executives have come to recognize the inadequacy of the old-style ‘question-and- 
answer’ type of visitor’s report, and are substituting for it or supplementing it with 
a more formal but enlightening report, by the visitor, of the real atmosphere of the 
home and the personal relationships between the members of the family.”’ 

2 Charles G. Girelius, Using Foster Homes Wisely (Harrisburg, Pa.: Children’s Bur- 
eau, 1923), Pp. 9. Zz 

3 Information gained through a conversation with the executive. 


4A. H. Stoneman, “Safeguarding Adoptions, Legally and Socially,” Proceedings of 
the National Conference of Social Work, 1924, p. 148. 
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Children are placed by the agency for immediate adoption, and therefore 
are given no supervision after placement.3 
“All child placing agencies are urged not to receive children for placement unless 

such children have been committed to their care and guardianship after proper pro- 
ceedings in the juvenile court. The old-fashioned written assignment is declared to 
be of no effect by our law and rights in children can only be transferred by court 
order. The juvenile court should send with every committed child a full history of the 
child.”’s 

The agency does not assume the guardianship of the child. Adoptions are 
made directly through the mother and the adopting parents through court 
procedure.3 
“Our laws should be discriminating in order to enable the good mother, the 

mother who is capable, to have the same freedom in the care, custody, and direction 
of her child as that of a married mother. No unnecessary hardship should be im- 
posed upon her because she has an illegitimate child.” 

The agency cares for the baby for a period of six weeks, during which 
time the mother is given an opportunity to determine whether she will be able 
to provide amply for her child. By removing the child, the agency believes 
any unnecessary hardship is removed from the mother which otherwise might 
be imposed upon her because of the nonwedlock baby. 

“The treatment of every request for service, or the reception of a child into care, 
shall be based on case-work.”’? 

1. The agency does no true “‘case-work.” The history is taken from each 
mother in so far as she cares to give it. Her statements are “‘corroborated”’ 
by the amount of education she has had and the position she has filled.® 

2. Foster homes in the state are visited by the Home Visitors of the State 
Department of Public Welfare, Division of Visitation of Children. “It is 
customary for the visitation to occur before placement but there have been a 
very few exceptions.”9 ; 

“A thorough investigation of applications for admission is essential to any well- 
conducted institution. The information needed as a basis for intelligent admission 
is the same for a small institution as for a large one. Careful investigation should 
be made for every child admitted, regardless of the probable length of his stay.” 

5 Summary of the Law Governing the Placement of Children in Family Homes, Minne- 
sota State Board of Control, Children’s Bureau. 

6 James F. Kennedy, “State Supervision,” Standards of Legal Protection for Chil- 
dren Born Out of Wedlock (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 77 [1920]), p. go.° 

7 “Standards of Membership of Child Welfare League of America,” Child Welfare 
League Bulletin, January 15, 1926. 

8 Interview with the executive. 


9 Correspondence from R. J. Battis, August 24, 1927. 
%© Handbook for the Use of Boards of Directors, Superintendents, and Staffs of Institu- 
tions for Dependent Children (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 170 [1927]), p. 13. 
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The agency does not attempt to make a “thorough investigation” of the 
child admitted.® 
“No child should be admitted to any institution or association for care except 

when this is preceded by proper and careful investigation of the home conditions, 
to determine the necessity for such care of the child. Incase the institution or associa- 
tion is not equipped to make its own investigations through a visitor or some other 
designated responsible person such investigations might well be made by the associ- 
ated charities or some other competent agency of the community.”™ 

The agency accepts infants for institutional care upon the recommenda- 
tion of Home Visitors, Division of Visitation of Children, Department of 
Public Welfare, State of Illinois, of physicians, maternity hospitals, or other 
hospitals. Sometimes the mothers or their families bring the babies directly 
to the agency.’ 

“A person who has had special training in social investigation and case work is 
needed to make the inquiry into conditions governing admission, to keep in touch 
with families of children admitted, and to supervise children who have been placed 
out or returned to their homes.”’? 

The agency has no worker specially trained in social investigation or case- 
work to make such investigations. The managing director, who is a college 
graduate and has had twelve years’ experience in the agency, governs ad- 
mission and supervises placements. 

No adoptions are completed, however, until the state Home Visitor has 
approved of the adopting home—providing it is in the state. 

“There should be immediate consultation with the confidential exchange in order 
to ascertain whether the family is known to other social agencies, and in that case, 
those agencies should be consulted and their records obtained.” 

The child is accepted by the agency upon recommendations made by the 
State Welfare Worker, a physician, maternity or other hospital, a social 
agency, or directly upon the request of the mother or her family. In general, 
the agency feels that further investigation is unnecessary and often unwise.’ 
“Personal visits should be made at the home of the family and of near relatives, 

so as to establish the fact of the child’s dependency. In case relatives live in another 
city, the agency in that city corresponding to the one that takes the child here should 
be asked to make the visits. If no agency is available, relatives should be written to 
directly.” 

“Note: Illegitimate children —Consultation with relatives other than immediate 
family should be made only with consent of parents.’ 


Esther Eaton, A Standard Children’s Home (Columbus, Ohio: State Board of 
Charities, March, 1925), p. 21. 

12 Handbook for the Use of Boards of Directors, Superintendents, and Staffs of Institu- 
tions for Dependent Children (U.S. Children’s Bureau, Pub. 170 [1927]), p. 13. 

13 William D. Wheelwright, Standards of Investigation for Admission of Children to 
Institutions (Oregon, 1924), p. I. 


™4 Ibid. 
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The agency relies entirely upon the information gained by the managing 
director in an interview with the mother.® 
“Full inquiry should be made by a representative of the institution to which ad- 

mission ts asked before a child is received. It should include: (a) An interview by a 
trained worker representing the institution with the person making the application in 
which as many facts regarding the child and its family history as possible should be 
obtained. This investigation should include names of all the members of the family, 
present and previous addresses of same; names of present and previous employers, 
with names and addresses of some relatives.” 

The managing director, not a trained worker, but a woman with thirteen 
years of experience in placing children for adoption, interviews the mother 
before the child is admitted. She “seeks no information .... other than 
that which the mother volunteers.’’* 

“There shall be provided adequate facilities for investigation necessary to ac- 
curately determine whether a child shall be removed either temporarily or perma- 
nently from its own family and placed in the care of a special agency.’ 

The agency does not determine whether a mother should give up her 


baby; it merely takes in any baby that is brought to the agency. These may 


be recommended by doctors, hospitals, or social agencies that have decided 

that the child should be placed for adoption. The mother may decide for 

herself and bring the baby to the agency. It is not in all cases the agency 
which secures the consent of the mother.’ 

When the mother leaves her child with the agency temporarily, the 
agency does not require her to state in writing that she gives it over for tem- 
porary care. ; 

“In order to learn these facts [above] it is usually necessary to consult several 
sources of information, and the family history record should include the names and 
addresses of relatives, friends, and disinterested persons and organizations, such as 
physicians, employers, unions, churches, and so on, who may be able to co-operate or 
to give information which will be helpful in developing a plan for the child.”’® 

The mother has already decided to give up her baby before it is brought to 
the agency, but she is given six weeks in which to readjust her plans before 
the baby is placed out. The agency regards the circumstance of the birth 
of the child as a thing strictly confidential, and does not make a practice of 
giving or asking information.® 
“The community has the duty of determining questions of parentage, and the 


15 Thid. 

6 Executive quoted by R. J. Battis, “The Cradle or the Grave,” Welfare Magazine, 
June, 1926, p. 41. 

17 W. S. Reynolds, “‘Admission to Child-caring Institutions and Societies for Neg- 
lected and Dependent Children,” Proceedings of the National Conference of Social 
Work, 1921, pp. 93-05. 

8 Georgia Ralph, Record-keeping for Child-helping Organizations (New York: Russell 
Sage Foundation, 1915), pp. 22-23. 
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further task of erecting proper machinery to prevent parents from evading their re- 
sponsibilities without good and sufficient reason.” 
“Many well-meaning agencies urge the unwed mothers to keep their 
babies and they go back into the community to face the shame and disgrace 
incumbent upon [sic] our present social standards. Whether this be to the 
best interests of the children must be determined by group, rather than indi- 
vidual experience.” 
“‘ “That there are some cases in which what the French call Ja recherche de 
la paternité may be useful or necessary, [the agency] does not deny, but it has 
found minute investigations of paternity, often termed “well rounded case 
work” quite unnecessary for its purposes; and has seen so many cases where 
the insistence on it has done so great a harm to the mother, and no earthly 
good to the child, that it seeks no information in this regard other than that 
which the mother volunteers, and does so, truthfully, when she realizes the 
interest which the agency staff offers in her behalf for the protection of her 
child.’ ”’2 
“Public recognition of paternity also appears desirable from the point of view 
of heredity—it would seem valuable from the point of view of eugenics to know what 
contributions, for good or ill, have been given each child, in order that he may be 
most efficiently helped. Abnormal or subnormal conditions are not limited, however, 
to mothers, and only a full knowledge of facts relating to both illegitimate parents 
will enable social workers to deal intelligently with the offspring.” 
“Knowing who the father is, usually adds nothing to our knowledge of the 
child’s prospects. The completest possible knowledge of John Shakespeare, 
and of his ancestors to the thirty-third degree, would have given no psychol- 
ogist or geneticist the slightest clue to the subsequent career of his infant son 
William. No amount of investigation of Thomas Lincoln and Nancy Hanks 
would have enabled any committee of social workers, psychologists, psy- 
chiatrists, or sociologists to foresee the towering genius and nation-moulding 
achievements of Abraham Lincoln. It is the very essence and definition of 
personality that its uniqueness defies prediction and shatters precedent.” 
“Every person has every heredity—as is obvious when we apply simple 
arithmetic to the numbers of our ancestors, say, thirty or forty generations 
back; and nobody can know from which of these hypothetical millions one’s 
own child may not derive some queer twist of body, mind, or personality.’ 
19 Robert F. Keegan, ‘What Is the Practical Ideal of Protection and Care,” Stand- 
ards of Legal Protection for Children Born Out of Wedlock (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 
77 [1921]), p- 103. 

20R. J. Battis, op. cit., p. 38. 

2t Executive quoted by R. J. Battis, of. cit., p. 41. 

22 Louise de Koven Bowen, “Determination and Recording of Parentage,” Stand- 
ards of Legal Protection (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 77 [1921]), p. 55. 

23 Horace J. Bridges, ‘“‘Safeguarding Adoption,” Welfare Magazine, February, 1927, 
p. 169. 

24 R, J. Battis, op. cit., p. 42. 
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“Each state should make suitable provision of a humane character for establishing 
paternity and guaranteeing to children born out of wedlock the rights naturally be- 
longing to children born in wedlock.’’s 

The agency feels that the rights naturally belonging to children born in 
wedlock can be secured to the child born out of wedlock in a foster home rela- 
tionship.’ 

“The Maryland ‘Six Months Law’ enacted in 1916, provides that no baby under 
six months of age may be separated from his mother for placement in a foster home 
or institution except by a regular proceeding which includes a record of such place- 
ment. According to this law a baby under six months may be separated from its 
mother in three ways: On the signing of a certificate by two qualified physicians, 
stating that the separation is necessary for the physical good of the mother or of the 
child and setting forth the reasons for this necessity; by direction of the Board of 
State Aid and Charities, acting upon its own discretion; or by order of a court having 
competent jurisdiction.’ 

The agency accepts babies upon the recommendation of doctors, hospitals, 
and social agencies. Many of these babies are but a few days old.® 

“The first choice for the care of a dependent child is with his own family, next 
with his blood relatives; and only after these resources have been exhausted should an 
outside responsibility be assumed. 

“To relieve parents hastily of their responsibility is to risk raising another genera- 
tion of irresponsible parents.” 

The agency accepts the testimony of the. mother that she cannot make 
arrangements for the care of her child.® 

“During the period (usually about six weeks) that the infant is in our 
charge, we are simply fiduciaries for the parents; and if within that period it 
proves possible for them to resume possession of and responsibility for their 
child, the child is of course returned to them.’’8 

“Of increasing interest is the question as to whether in being separated from the 
mother the child is not deprived of something that society cannot replace even with 
the best care it can provide, and whether this most important consideration may not 
outweigh all others.”9 

“On the other hand, parenthood in the true sense may, and often does, 
subsist between adults and children with whom they are not connected by 


2s Emma O. Lundberg, ‘‘Foreword,” U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 77 (1921), p. 9. 

26 The Welfare of Infants of Illegitimate Birth in Baltimore (U.S. Children’s Bureau 
Pub. 144 [1925]). 

27 Hello Central, Bulletin of the Bureau of Children, Department of Welfare, Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, 10 (January, 1923), quoted in Child Welfare League of 
America Bulletin, N.S., II, No. 1 (January 15, 1923), 3. 

28 Horace J. Bridges, op. cit., p. 168. 

29 Emma QO. Lundberg and Katharine F. Lenroot, Jilegitimacy as a Child Welfare 
Problem (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 66 [1920]), p. 56. 
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any tie of blood. Adopting parents who competently discharge the real 

duties of fathers and mothers are truly parents in the human meaning of the 

word,’ 

“Tllegitimacy does not in itself constitute a sufficient reason for abandonment of 
her child for adoption.”3* 

“Robbed at the cradle of its natural birthright, a legitimate name and the 
love and affection which should have attended its arrival, substitutes must 
be provided that the child may have a fair chance to develop as a normal 
child should develop.” 

“Those who adopt children should know that they have not been needlessly 
separated from their own parents.”’33 , 

“Suffice it to say that we receive infants from parents who for any reason 
are obliged to part with them..... 7734 
“A child placing organization will consider it a matter of first importance to 

ascertain whether or not a child should be permanently separated from his own par- 
ents. This is a service that demands the tact and skill of a social diagnostician who 
is able through constructive investigation to determine not only the causes of the 
child’s apparent need but whether or not there are reasons for keeping the child with 
his parents.”’3s 

The agency is primarily concerned with the child “.... nor... . with 
our limited time, money and personnel, do we feel justified in utilizing all 
three in the accumulation of card-indexes full of case records which, what- 
ever their value to sociologists and statisticians, can do no possible good either 
to mother or child.” 

“The father becomes liable at the time of the improper relationship to the responsi- 
bilities of fatherhood. He should, therefore, be held to a strict accountability.”31 

The agency leaves this to the mother or to other agencies. It takes no 
interest in the father other than what little information the mother happens 
to vouchsafe.38 
“There ought to be a legislative provision for formal legitimation of the child by 

the father where marriage is impossible, and in other cases under appropriate safe- 
guards,’’39 


3 Horace J. Bridges, op. cit., p. 167. 

31C, V. Williams, “Before You Adopt a Child,” Hygeia, July, 1924, p. 425. 

3R. J. Battis, op. cit., p. 38. 

33 C. V. Williams, Joc. cit. 

34 Horace J. Bridges, of. cit., p. 168. 

35 C, V. Williams, loc. cit. 

36 Horace J. Bridges, loc. cit. 

37 Robert F. Keegan, op. cit., p. 102. 

38 Information gained through conversation with the executive. 

39 Ernst Freund, The Present Law Concerning Children Born Out of Wedlock (U.S. 
Children’s Bureau Pub. 77 [1921]), p. 20. 
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“We consider this to be fatuous. Because it is impossible to prove the 
paternity of any child, we believe any attempts to legislate upon the subject 
to be futile.’’4 
“The fathers of such children should be under the same financial responsibilities 

and the same legal liabilities toward their children as other fathers.’# 

The agency makes no contacts with the father, but places the baby out 
for adoption. 

“The father of a child born out of wedlock should have the same responsibility for 
the child’s support and education as though the child were born in wedlock, provided 
this were for the best interests of the child.”’# 

The agency believes that in the majority of cases, adoption of these babies 
is for their best interest.3® 
“Arranging for the girl’s communication with a member of her family is of para- 

mount importance. Experience has taught that, in the majority of cases, re-estab- 
lishing or continuing the girl’s contact with her family is of great value in assisting 
the girl in her adjustments, in preventing a recurrence of her trouble, and in making 
a better plan for her baby.’’4 

In many of the agency’s cases, the girl is already in touch with her family, 
but the agency does not undertake to make any such contact. 

“Naturally, every institution must set some limit to its activities if it is 
to fulfil any useful function, and the agency society confines itself to meeting 
the two-fold need which prompted its organization in the very best practical 
fashion. It does not concern itself with the great social and sociological prob- 
lem of the prevention of illegitimacy.’ 

The concern of the agency is for the child, first and last. 

“The determination of the sufficiency of the reason for surrender must not be left 
in private hands but must become a matter of community control.’’4 

The agency does not attempt to determine the sufficiency of the reason for 
surrender of the child, nor does it insist upon “community contri,” but acts 
upon the wishes of the mother. 

“Tt stands ready to provide six weeks, or longer if necessary, of thor- 
oughly expert nursing service, and thereafter, a good home, for children in 
cases where some one else, some responsible authority, has already decided 
this is for the best interests of the child.’ ’’4 
“No one should be able to convince us that a girl who gives birth to an illegitimate 


40 Correspondence from the superintendent, March 5, 1927. 

4t Emma P. Lundberg, op. cit. 

4 Sabina Marshall, Standards of Legal Protection of Children Born Out of Wedlock 
(U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 77 [1921]), p. 73. 

4 Louise Drury, ‘Milestones in the Approach to Illegitimacy,” in The Family, May, 
1925, p. 80. 

“4R., J. Battis, op. cit., p. 40. 

45 Robert F. Keegan, op. cit., p. 103. 4R, J. Battis, op. cit., pp. 40-41. 
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baby has committed necessarily a moral sin that is greater than the sin committed 
by the man responsible for her plight, or the sin of the man who, living a moral 
sexual life, is yet immoral on a stupendous scale in all of his business dealings. 
Our Anglo-Saxon significance of morality must be tempered with the understanding 
that morality in its real meaning includes a wider range of things that have nothing 
whatever of the sexual about them. Just so long as we feel that the unmarried mother 
is primarily an immoral person to a greater or less degree, just so long will our 
technique as workers be faulty and our case-work defective in its results.”’47 

“The sins of the father (or mothers) ought not to be visited upon the chil- 
dren by human society. Often they are so visited by the dispensation of na- 
ture. It is not for us to add to nature’s inevitable penalties; on the contrary, 
it is our duty, so far as practicable, to remove all unmerited handicaps from 
the innocent.”# 

“Aftercare may be provided by (a) one or more trained workers on the institution 
staff or (b) through cooperation with another agency equipped to give such care. 

“The method of securing follow-up service will depend upon the individual or- 
ganization. Some large institutions have found it desirable to organize a separate 
department with a trained staff of workers to supervise the children after they leave 
the institution. Such department should be directly responsible to the superintendent 
of the institution. Smaller institutions may require the services of only one person. 
Children’s aid societies or family case-work agencies may be enlisted by others. Vol- 
unteer workers may give valuable help, but they should work under expert direction.” 
The agency makes no provision for after care.s° 
“. . . . whatever be the plan of care after the agency accepts the child, provision 
should be made for knowing all there is to be known about the child, based upon in- 
formation and experience relating to the child himself, and the child’s own family, 
and enabling those responsible for the child’s future to place in operation a plan 
that finds its inception and development in a fuly rounded out, composite judg- 
ment,”’s* 
The agency optains as much information as possible in regard to the 
child’s heredity from the mother, but it does not give the information to the 
foster parents. It believes that this is the best procedure for the child. If the 
parents know who the mother is, they must either tell or not tell when the 
child asks. The agency suggests that foster parents speak to the child of 
adoption in an endearing way.’ 
47J. P. Murphy, “Boston Children’s Aid Society,” Survey, XLII (May 3, 1910), 
171-76. 

4 Horace J. Bridges, op. cit., p. 167. 

49 Handbook for the Use of Boards of Directors, Superintendents, and Staffs of Institu- 
tions for Dependent Children (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 170 [1927]), p. 106. 


5° Interview with executive. 


st W. S. Reynolds, loc. cit. 
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“A determined effort should be made to adjust the child with his own family 
satisfactorily. Poverty alone is not a sufficient reason for removal.” 

The agency “stands ready to provide . . . . a good home for children, in 
cases where, some one else, some responsible authority, has already decided 
this is for the best interests of the child.”s 
“All records should be kept in such forms to make it possible to secure prompt 

and complete information concerning the case.”’s4 

Medical records are kept in very good form from the moment the infant 
is received at the agency. Other previous records are not obtained from the 
hospitals or other institutions from which the mother or baby comes. Social 
records are in story form, much as the mother gives the information. They 
are written in the notebooks which the Managing Director keeps. She allows 
no visitors to read them.55 
“Records of all children admitted to institutions should be carefully and accurate- 

ly kept and should include the following facts: 
1. Name. X 
Age at time of admission. X 
Date of birth of child. X 
Sex. X 
Color. X 
Nationality. X 
2. Date of admission. X 
. Religion of child, if baptized, if not, of his parents. X 
4. Information in regard to source from which child is received. 
Name of person bringing child to agency. 
5. History of family. 
Just so much as the mother volunteers. She usually gives her occupation, fi- 
nancial status, condition of her health. Her statements are not verified. 
Names and addresses—not always given. 
6 Facts, if possible, concerning physical and mental inheritance a child. 
Just so much as the mother volunteers. 
7. Full statement as to cause of child’s dependency.” 
Usually is a brief statement that child is born out of wedlock.s7 


Ww 


8? Handbook for Use of Boards of Directors, Superintendents, and Staffs of Institutions 
for Dependent Children (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 170 [1927]), p. 39. 

3 R. J. Battis, Joc. cit. 

s4E. J. Butler, “Standards of Child-Placing and Supervision,” Standards of Child 
Welfare (U.S. Children’s Bureau Pub. 60 [1919]), p. 360. 

55 Interview with the executive who read to compilers the stories of different mothers, 
no names being given. 

56 Standards of Child-caring Institutions (State Child Welfare Commission of Oregon, 
1921), p. 9. 

57 Information gained by the agency in the majority of cases. It is requested before 
the child is admitted. Points checked X were approved by the executive answering 
letter of compilers of March 5, 1927. 
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FAMILY HISTORY OF CHILD 





Surname of child X Date X No. X 
Chiid’s first name X Sex X Color X 
Place of birth X Present age X Baptized X 
Name Age Residence 

eval Sometimes given by the mother 

Hateratie saicaecivoin eet uae ee tama 
MME AME co forte vies sce wakes eo Sometimes x 
eer Sometimes x 
PII 2h 5 sowkernccdeane Sometimes X 
AGGVESS 8] UNE. «a sins ccces eeinen Sometimes x 
CRC arene Scie eicie Sore win eke hare Usually x 
NECUIEIION © ood ea arose Sida ates a Usually x 
PU ON te orc tere Reva es Sometimes Sometimes 
CONOR ae (Pie ake eew eee ees Sometimes Usually 
WU CUSVORIMO arcigsd 9 Sis ne eC as SOMICUINES oo 0'5: 25 Hae aw «rede 
CONSUNPIC h .icivieic cic de skvin ys awe x x 
Mentally defective....... 22.00.0454. x Estimated by director 
Physically defective............00005 x Record from hosp. or M.D. 
Spasms or spells or epilepsy......... Sometimes Sometimes 
SSA IRIN DG sic eran gs asa ore ka shea a Sometimes Wassermann 
DCKUAE DORUOKE soo co sine c eve ceneees Sometimes Estimated by director 
Sentenced to jail or prison........... Somieginies ac... <> ora redaut en cs 
Inmate of any other institution—name. Not asked Not asked 
GED CONE S35 sc ater esse tse edie mewrors x Record from hospital 
FAC |, Se ESO e x Record from hospital 
UOC AT) 011 ee a Usually Record from hospital 


X—Information gained by the agency in the majority of cases. 


Data concerning child obtained upon admission at the agency studied, shown 


above in Roman type. 


Complete information of the father (sometimes) and the mother (usually) in- 


cluding: 


Nationality, race, color of hair and eyes, height, weight, education.» 


88 Georgia Ralph, op. cit., p. 33. 
59 The agency did not permit perusal of the records, but the above information was 
gained by interview with the executive. 
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RELATIVES OF FATHER OF CHILD® 


If dead Physical If ever 
Name Addresses Date Age Cause or inmate 
mental of other 
disease _ institution, 
give name 
Father 
Mother 


Brothers 
and 
sisters 


Other 
relatives 


RELATIVES OF MOTHER OF CHILD® 
Father 
Mother 
Half-brothers 
and 
half-sisters 
Other 
relatives 
The agency makes no inquiry about the relatives.s° 
“The records of the child-placing agencies should be most complete in all details. 
They should include a record of the child; its .. . . birth certificate.”’* 
Neither the birth certificate nor a copy of it is kept by the agency.s 
‘A record should be kept of each placed-out child showing his condition and de- 
velopment.’ 
The agency keeps no record of the condition of placed-out children, as all 
whom it places are legally adopted. 


So far as is known, there has been no significant change of policy 
or social technique in this agency since the report was compiled 
(1930). Its buildings and equipment have doubtless been continu- 
ously improved—though the health side left little room for improve- 
ment. As a result of this fairly impersonal method of study, those in 
charge of it have recommended to the sponsors of the agency that, 


6 Georgia Ralph, op. cit., p. 34. 

& FE. J. Butler, op. cit., p. 359. 

62 “Standards of Membership of the Child Welfare League of America,” Child Wel- 
fare League Bulletin, sec. 6 (5), January 15, 1926. 
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in view of the sincere challenges as yet unmet, its board justify their 
faith in their very interesting venture by undertaking a confidential 
survey, under impartial auspices, of the placements made in the first 
ten years of the agency’s work. 

Funds from a philanthropic foundation have recently been de- 
voted to an important study of the effects of foster homes upon the 
intelligence quotients of foster children. This testing of results bids 
fair to disperse much of the fear now felt in adopting babies of un- 
known parenthood. It would seem that persons of such repute as the 
directorate of the agency above analyzed could present its work to 
the same or similar research foundation as being an important test 
of certain principles and social techniques, with good prospect of as- 
sistance. The board is of such intellectual integrity that any changes 
of method indicated by the test of results would doubtless be cheer- 
fully made. On the other hand, whatsoever things are true, lovely, 
and of good report should not be hid under a bushel but be set upon 
a hill, where their light may shine before men. 

The above example may further indicate how the method of com- 
paring actuality directly and point for point with accepted—or at 
least reasonably authoritative—standards may be used to forerun or 
supplement a “rating scale’? method in more fully standardized 
fields. It also shows how such an inventory makes it easy to locate 
the variant elements in the situation, the results of which would be of 
intense interest and possible value to all agencies in similar fields, 
if said results were scientifically followed up. In other words, it is a 
useful exploratory device for the guidance of future fruitful inquiries. 

Tuomas D. ELiot 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


6 See Frank N. Freeman, Karl J. Holzinger, and Blythe C. Mitchell, “The Influence 
of Environment on the Intelligence, School Achievement, and Conduct of Foster Chil- 
dren,” Twenty-seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education (ed. 
Guy M. Whipple), (Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing Co., 1928), Part I, 


Pp. 103-217. 











FREDERICK PICKERING CABOT: 
A MODERN PURITAN: 


HE professional life of Frederick Pickering Cabot singular- 
ly parallels a series of far-reaching developments in legal and 
social philosophy in this country. Contemporary vision is 
too myopic to allow fair judgment as to how much he controlled and 
how much he was the interpreter. But it is a matter of more than 
mere chance that this man was a recognized leader in the three insti- 
tutions which have been the expressions of the fundamental changes 
in our thinking. As he covered his every act with an almost timid re- 
serve and a searching self-appraisal, he was the last to feel that the 
firmness and certainty of our forward steps were anything of his 
counsel. 

Receiving his formal education before the turn of the century, 
Judge Cabot’s entire legal background was of a period which can be 
epitomized in a statement that was a favorite of his. Stressing that 
our great Anglo-Saxon tradition is that we live under a government 
of laws and not of men, he often quoted an earlier statement of Mr. 
Justice Holmes’s that , 


for the most part, the purpose of the Criminal Law is only to induce conformity 
to rule, is ready to sacrifice the individual so far as necessary to accomplish that 
purpose. If punishment stood on the moral grounds which are proposed for it, 
the first thing to be considered would be those limitations in the capacity for 
choosing rightly which arise from abnormal instincts, want of education, lack 
of intelligence, and all the other defects which are most marked in the criminal 
classes. I do not say that they should not be. I do not say that the Criminal 
Law does more good than harm. I only say that it is not enacted on that theory. 


It is the three steps away from this theory, from this bed rock of 
the academic training of Judge Cabot, which it is our part to record 
today—with as true a picture as we can give of his own great leader- 
ship in each. Such mere cataloguing utterly fails the crystal beauty 
of that friendly understanding which we, in our peculiar ways, found 
in this man. For this latter, words are futile. For this you, each, in 

« This article was prepared as the principal address for a memorial service to Judge 


Cabot, held last December at the new memorial chapel at Harvard. 
122 
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the living of your own life must build that memorial which I, in frank 
aismay, find beyond any sort of verbal expression. 

The year 1899 saw the establishment of the first juvenile court in 
this country. While it came as the result of a number of different mo- 
tives (legal and social), it seems fair to say that it represented the 
first concrete expression of our interest in the person who committed 
the act rather than in the act itself. This we see as the first of these 
three steps. It is true that the establishment of the juvenile court 
was thought of as instituting a preventive measure, that its founders 
felt that by attacking the problem at its inception the more serious 
later steps could be prevented. But here again we must recognize 
that this prevention was to be accomplished through a study of the 
persons who committed acts rather than through study of the acts 
themselves. Yes, there had been voices crying in the wilderness, but 
here first took vibrant shape faith in a new order of things, a swelling 
chorus that will grow beyond the ear of our generation and others— 
a chorus proclaiming the rights of persons rather than acts, of human 
needs as against the crushing mediocrity of institutions. 

Is there need to state here that of the juvenile courts that of the 
city of Boston was the leader? From every corner of the globe stu- 
dents came there to observe again those things wrought of the mira- 
cle of simplicity. If the construction of the juvenile court was the 
tangible symbol of an awakening realization that people rather than 
acts were the dynamic elements in life, so was the court of Frederick 
Pickering Cabot the concrete expression of all those groping yearn- 
ings which were the various juvenile courts through the breadth of 
this land. 

To this first step in the philosophy of individualization Judge Cab- 
ot brought something that was of his own. To him the formula of 
individualization was not enough; for him an academic acceptance of 
the doctrine of determinism seemed hollow; to him the practical mat- 
ter of merely preventing more serious and expensive misconduct 
seemed inadequate. There must be something in his relationship to 
those children that was deeper than that. Questioning his every act 
with that tortured self-appraisal that was his, he forever was wonder- 
ing what his hours with these children meant, and, as often, came 
back to this simple statement: “I think that these children get some- 
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thing from feeling that somebody really cares.” This doctrine that I 
am my brother’s keeper—a doctrine that was part of his rugged her- 
itage, a doctrine that has been invoked for every form of cruel and 
grotesque tyranny—he chose to mean that he must live as he wished 
others to, that he must control through a love, a sympathy, and a 
tolerance that swept all else aside. 

In the molten mass of a great modern social development there 
thus appeared through some alchemy of the spirit the golden threads 
of a great tradition. It is given to few men thus to fuse the past and 
the present, deftly to temper the new steel with an age-old process. 


As the turn of the century brought the juvenile court as a concrete 
symbol that the delinquent was of more importance than the delin- 
quency, so ten years later came the first of the psychiatric clinics as 
expressions of the next logical step in our progress. For as soon as we 
interest ourselves in the doer, we must understand him—who and 
what he is. Following the chailenging pioneer work of Dr. Healy 
have come a host of clinical developments in collaboration with the 
juvenile courts of this country. They have given to us of theory and 
practice both the true and the false. They have masqueraded as from 
careful, accurate, slow seekers of the truth to strident, self-acclaimed 
saviors of man from the weighing burden of all those things which for 
centuries he has held most dear. Yet beneath these varied raiments 
has been a common urge—the drive to understand. If in the develop- 
ment of the sociological movement in legal philosophy the juvenile 
court was a necessary symbol of the first step, so was the psychiatric 
clinic the necessary symbol of the second step. There lay the entire 
conception of a scientific approach to the subject. 

It cannot be mere chance that Judge Cabot brought Dr. Healy to 
Boston and indissolubly mingled his own name and the juvenile 
court of the city of Boston with that of the Judge Baker Foundation. 
There is no need to record the high leadership of these two institu- 
tions—one the great bulwark of the first step, the other of the second. 
Nor is there need to record that Judge Cabot gave so bountifully of 
his time, his energy, and his life for the continuance of the Founda- 
tion and its work. If we now memorialize the quiet lover of his fel- 
low-man who presided these many years over the unpretentious 
rooms of the Boston juvenile court, so do we memorialize the keen, 
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searching spirit of him who as president of its Board of Trustees 
brought to life and continued in being the Judge Baker Foundation. 
And in awe we see the measured cadence of it all—how the one led to 
the other, how this most retiring of men in proper turn brought to 
kindled flame the outstanding expressions of the changing spirit of 
our day. 

Nor does the matter rest here. As this man brought to the juvenile 
court a Puritan heritage of rich meaning, so did he bring to this sec- 
ond step something of the rugged past. One of the peculiar aspects of 
his work was his incredible insistence that the child should under- 
stand the work of those who studied him. The hours he spent trans- 
lating it all—the labor that the child see, realize, accept, and himself 
build on these findings! Here was an unquenchable faith in people, 
the unyielding belief that each must be pilot of his own ship, master 
of his own destiny. It took no mean courage in our day to cling to 
this belief. In a time of high specialization in the study of children, 
supporting this with all his heart he went farther to help the child to 
see that this could never be more than a tool in his hands. So long as 
we measure man’s salvation with keen analysis and meticulous classi- 
fication, just so long will we utterly fail to compass what Frederick 
Cabot did for the children who were a part of his life. It is not scien- 
tifically valid to measure on the yardstick of a stumbling progress the 
kindled flame of a new faith in themselves and in their destiny which 
he gave to them. Few have supported present-day scientific methods 
more whole-heartedly than he, yet none more resented the belief that 
an age that could mechanically construct myriad marvels could so 
fashion human happiness. 

Here, then again, is the amazing side of this man. As each year we 
wove the added pattern, as the finished was rolled to make way for 
brilliant new design and high color, he was of us, counseling, with 
heart and soul giving unstinted support. Now as we draw away bet- 
ter to see our handiwork—there is the old, by some deft legerdemain 
of his, mingled with the new—the pattern of yesteryear imparting 
new meaning, the pattern of our times giving new life. 


There has been one further of these steps—a third. In 1929 Judge 
Cabot accepted the chairmanship of the Committee on Delinquency 
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of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. In 
this position not only did he fashion the report of that Committee, 
but he did so in a way new to all his friends. Here disappeared the 
shy reserve of other years to come forth one certain in those things 
which were to be said; nor did he spare of time, of effort, of quiet in- 
sistent counsel until this, his philosophy, was written. Some orienta- 
tion to this last work of his is necessary. He had lived through the 
awakening to an interest in the doer, and had been a commanding 
leader. He had caught the challenging spirit of that great pioneer 
who said that we must understand the doer, and there is great beauty 
in the chapter of his support of and loyalty toward the work of Dr. 
Healy and Dr. Bronner. If then one must fathom and learn, was it 
not demanded that now he should state his findings? For this, of ne- 
cessity, was the next step. There are many who would call it the 
final one. That is not true. Over and over as he fashioned this, his 
philosophy, he visioned its progress, its growth, in the years to come. 
No step in his life but had its meaning and its reality in the next step 
to be taken, and this was as true of his last as of his first. The 1930 
statement of his philosophy stands as a challenge to modern Ameri- 
ca, but for him it was absolute only in its assurance of a new step to 
come. 

But with all this he made his 1930 statement that of the point to 
which he had arrived. Here once more his own deep-imbedded herit- 
age expressed itself through a distinctly modern institution, with its 
light throwing into relief the work of an especially assembled group 
of those deemed best able to give a scientific assay of our entire pres- 
ent problem of delinquency. 

As thus expressed, I in brief recapitulate the philosophy of Freder- 
ick Pickering Cabot. 

The heart of it all lay in his conception of the personality. He had 
seen an interesting development in the theories as to the personality. 
The acts of persons were recognized many years ago as the expected 
and determined results of certain mental processes. Then there de- 
veloped the realization that these mental processes were but the ex- 
pected and determined results of the person’s entire life-history. 
Here much of contemporary thought has stopped, admitting that the 
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individual’s environment in some rather abstract way plays upon 
him and that he in turn reacts to all that about him. Just as an earli- 
er step integrated the act into the person, just as a next step inte- 
grated a person into his whole life-history, so did Judge Cabot in his 
White House Conference Report integrate that life-history into its en- 
tire environment. The child before him in the court was no mere 
physiological specimen acted upon in some way by his environment. 
The child before him was that environment—the taunts and victories 
of his street, the love or selfish whim of his parents. Into that hal- 
lowed little courtroom came in reality the challenge or fear, the high 
resolve or mean conceit of those about the child. In the words of the 
poet: 
There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he looked upon and received 
with wonder, pity, love, or dread, that object he 
became, 
And that object became part of him for the day, or 
a certain part of the day, or for many years, or 
stretching cycles of years. 


His own parents, 

He that had fathered him, and she that conceived 
him in her womb, and birthed him, 

They gave this child more of themselves than that, 

They gave him afterward every day—they and of 
them became part of him. 


Men and women crowding fast in the streets—if 
they are not flashes and specks, what are they? 

The streets themselves, and the facades of houses, 
and goods in the windows, 


These became part of that child who went forth 
every day, and who now goes, and will always go 
forth every day. 


In this statement of his philosophy Frederick Cabot transcended 
all his other work. Here he spoke to the world what was deepest in 
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his heart. Here finally did he say that the solution of our social prob- 
lems lay in no artifice, no matter how finely conceived. The court, 
and many of them, the clinic, and of the best, officers, social engi- 
neers, methods of the nicest balance—all of these became tawdry tin- 
sel in the conception that the dynamic elements of the child’s life lie 
only in the actual lives of all those who touch him. Judge Cabot here 
reaffirmed the faith of his forefathers in responsible social living, in 
the belief that in their own lives must be such patterns of honesty, 
sincerity, and courage as shall fittingly become the child’s pattern of 
life. It is of his genius that he came to this point only through the 
toilsome, tedious, self-imposed journey first through the individuali- 
zation of the juvenile court, and then through the psychiatric under- 
standing of the Judge Baker Foundation. Modern in all he built that 
we might understand the child, he brought to it all from his heritage 
a newer, a broader, a more real understanding. 

Responsible social living was his challenge to our age. He himself 
had lived it, he himself had given it rich meaning in those little court- 
rooms; it is fitting that his last outstanding task was the printed as- 
semblage of this belief. Again one stands in awe before the spirit that 
was modern—which took its place as leader in three great modern 
structures, which with firm hand ribbed it all with the strengths of 
the past. History will look upon his storied ship, will marvel at its 
graceful curve and use of every modern formula, and will find be- 
neath it the rugged framework of the heritage which had his love and 
loyalty. ; 


A modern Puritan. Look about to see where else is one who fash- 
ioning outstanding monuments of our present social progress yet 
molds all this as mere potter’s clay to conform with the pattern of a 
rich and meaningful tradition. 

In an age resting its hope and faith in mechanical and social ma- 
chinery here was one who yet believed in persons, who saw in them 
alone our solid progress. 

In an age of high and expert specialization here was one who called 
by friendly name a variety of human interests. 

In an age acclaiming science as the liberator from outmoded law 
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here was one who invoked the most basic of all the laws of science— 
that, for each, no more is to be obtained from life than is put in. 
So, clear waters from the sturdy fastnesses of the past refreshed 
and gave life to the fields of our own years; and if now they have 
made their gentle way to the sea, there yet remains for us of their 
spirit the fresher verdure, the sturdier frame, the more of the sweet 


abundance of life. 
James S. Prant, M.D. 


Essex County JUVENILE CLINIC 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 











NOTES AND COMMENT 


COMMISSIONER TAYLOR OF WESTCHESTER 


N THE December number of this Review, a New York Times editorial 
about the work of Ruth Taylor, of Westchester County, New York, 
was reprinted because it expressed the hopes of social workers, far and 
wide, regarding her election as commissioner of public welfare in the No- 
vember election. These hopes have now been realized, and the people of 
Westchester County are to be congratulated upon the November election, 
which has given them a public welfare commissioner of outstanding abil- 
ity and devotion. 


MR. RYERSON RESIGNS FROM THE ILLINOIS 
COMMISSION 


HE following “‘open letter” from Mr. Edward L. Ryerson, Jr., presi- 

dent of the Chicago Council of Social Agencies, to the members and 
friends of the Council is published here because of the wide interest in the 
work of the Illinois Emergency Relief Commission. Mr. Ryerson was 
until recently chairman of the Illinois Commission, and he has given 
during the last two years able and devoted service to the Commission, 
which under his leadership has set a high standard of service to those in 
need. Now that political and sectarian influences are threatening the in- 
tegrity of the Commission’s work, grave concern for its future will be felt 
not only in Illinois but throughout the country. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


I am using the Council’s bulletin to explain my resignation from the Illinois 
Emergency Relief Commission, so that all the people most vitally interested in 
the administration of relief in Cook County may definitely and clearly under- 
stand my position in the matter. 

Since September, 1930, I have been actively engaged in an attempt to direct 
the administration of emergency relief along lines that should combine efficiency 
with the safeguarding of human values and interests. 

The Illinois Emergency Relief Commission has assumed the responsibility for 
the direction of policies in the expenditure of some fifty millions of dollars. 
Throughout the entire period we have dealt with the problem according to what 
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we considered the best and soundest principles for the good of the whole com- 
munity. 

We have now reached a point where there is grave danger that important mat- 
ters of policy may be decided on the basis of political expediency rather than 
upon sound judgment. On January 31, control of the relief in Cook County was 
transferred to the Board of Commissioners, which has resulted in a divided re- 
sponsibility for policies. The resulting confusion and discussion in the press dis- 
credits the relief service. There is no one body, at present, in complete author- 
ity to act. What is everyone’s business is no one’s business, and consequently 
nothing constructive can be accomplished. : 

The difficulties I have just mentioned are not due to the individuals serving 
on the Board of Commissioners of Cook County, many of whom have worked 
diligently and conscientiously to try and bring an orderly administration out of 
this complicated organization. Regardless of the ability and good intentions of 
the Board members, however, drastic changes in organization must be made if 
the relief service is to be efficiently operated. It is essential that the Bureau of 
Public Welfare of Cook County should continue to act as the medium through 
which State or Federal Relief funds are dispersed. But some means must be pro- 
vided by which this administration is supervised by a single body of persons who 
can give much time and thought to these matters, and who are free from politi- 
cal or private influences which would prevent them from forming independent 
judgments. 

I am anxious that you should all appreciate my position in the matter. I 
have been willing to accept responsibility, but I cannot continue to do so with 
the knowledge that the administration of relief is not dealt with at every point 
on a sound and efficient basis. 

However, my chief purpose in taking this action is to bring these issues to the 
attention of all who should be interested, so that our difficulties may be elimi- 
nated. My action should result in improvement, not demoralization. After three 
years of close connection with this work, the last thing I would wish to do would 
be to take any action that could destroy the values we have built up and the 
services we have given. 

I am heartily in accord with the recent report of the Chicago Association 
of Commerce, which recommends, in part: 

That steps be taken to reorganize the Commission on strictly non-political lines, 
every possible precaution being taken to safeguard its activities from being politically 
administered, or even influenced. .... 

That no part of the Commission’s time or energy should be spent in defending itself 
against unwarranted, unfounded and sometimes malicious attacks, whether politically 
or subversively inspired. ... . 

That the Commission should have sole power and control over the expenditure of 
federal as well as state funds for relief... . and 

That the entire subject of unemployment relief is a social and economic problem of 
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the greatest magnitude. Its solution calls for social engineering of the highest order, 
because upon that solution depends the health, self-respect, and well-being of a consid- 
erable part of the people of this community. 

The ultimate solution of this vital problem is still to be found, and it is not 
my intention to discontinue rendering such assistance as I am able to give, re- 
gardless of any official connection with the State Commission. 

Perhaps as things stand now I can accomplish more by continuing as Presi- 
dent of the Council of Social Agencies of Chicago. 

I am resigning with sincere regret that conditions make such action necessary, 
but I am proud to have been a part of such a splendid organization. I have the 
greatest possible admiration for all those loyal workers who have so intelligently 
and courageously rendered service under the direction of the Commission. 


Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp L. Ryerson, JR. 


FRANCES PERKINS 


OCIAL workers everywhere will receive with enthusiasm the an- 
nouncement made, as we go to press, that the new president of the 
United States has maintained the courage of his convictions and finally 
appointed that valiant public servant, Frances Perkins of New York, as 
his new Secretary of Labor. From the days of the Triangle Fire, through 
the work of the Factory Investigating Commission, the Consumers’ 
League, the New York State Labor Department, she has come to be recog- 
nized as an able, vigorous, constructive administrator. In keeping with the 
dramatic story of her life and work is the account of her last official ap- 
pearance in the state of New York when, before a crowded legislative 
chamber, she appeared before an important legislative committee in an 
effort “to complete the liberalizing of the state labor laws, begun twenty 
years ago.” She sounded again “a clarion cali,” to which all social work- 
ers will hope to respond, for the enactment of a “minimum wage law for 
women and children, creation of a system of unemployment insurance, ex- 
tension of workmen’s compensation to all occupational diseases, and state 
regulation of employment agencies.”’ The applause that rang through the 
New York Chamber when the new Secretary made her last appearance 
as a State official making a final appeal for social justice in New York 
will find an answering echo wherever social workers are gathered together, 
or wherever any one of them reads the story of this ave ef vale. As the 
New York Times has said in a recent editorial, ‘“‘ ‘Social justice’ is more 
than a shibboleth with her; it has been the maxim of her life, and if it 
carry her far, no one can say that the need is not great.” 
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FEDERAL RELIEF 
| pel loans made by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation be- 


tween August 1, 1932, and the middle of February are given be- 
low (this list continues the first list of grants published in the Decem- 


ber number of the Review): 





STATES AND TERRITORIES RECEIVING FEDERAL 
ASSISTANCE UP TO AND INCLUDING 
FEBRUARY 13, 1933 


Date 


Alabama.......... Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


APIZONG 66.005 0 oo 2 Jan. 
Arkansas.......... Nov. 
Dec. 
Jan. 


California......... Jan. 
Jan. 


Colorado.......... Dec. 
Dec. 


Plorida. 6.065608 Dec. 


Georgia........... Dec. 


See the December number, p. 632, for earlier grants. The Review is again indebted 
to Dr. Marietta Stevenson of the American Public Welfare Association for kindly fur- 
nishing this list for our readers. 


17 


10 


19 
28 
10 


18 
31 
14 


13 
27 


23 
31 


20 


Amount 


$ 123,774. 
147,930. 
32,000. 
950,103. 
121,146. 
56,915. 
46,374. 


$ 341,500. 


$ 287,268. 


1,424,540. 
125,811. 


$ 281,372. 


1,974,083. 


$ 16,500. 


1,098,913. 


$ 1,102,704. 


$ 1,324. 
4,950. 


3,150. 


5,000. 
195375: 


3,500. 


$ 331,095. 


18,000. 


Tota] Loans 
Made since 
August 1, 1932? 


$ 1,703,242. 


847,700. 


2,869.519. 


2,255,455. 


2,201,048. 


2,668,153. 


684,959. 
307,435. 


649,095. 


22 
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Illinois. ... 


Kansas.... 


Kentucky . 


Louisiana . 


Minnesota. 


Mississippi 
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aa 


Date 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Feb. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Feb. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


Dec. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 

Jan. 


Dec. 
Feb. 


Dec. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


17 
19 
23 


10 
17 
31 


27 


Amount 


$ 4,935,078. 
6,770,000. 
485,000. 
5,482,000. 
518,250. 


$ 85,000. 
81,428. 
1,111,770. 
338,600. 


$ 30,000. 
7,400. 
6,400. 

10,000. 
122,500. 


$ 656,155. 


$ 25,000. 
1,691,058. 


$ 2,366,075. 
2,851,173. 


$ 37,000. 


$ 225,000. 
66,000. 
129,372. 
2,300. 

109 336. 
1,065,800. 
35,000. 
5,021,937. 
5735254. 


$ 696,467. 
354,936. 


20,000. 


$ 42,300. 
T,8275125.. 





Total Loans 
Made since 
August 1, 1932 


38,403,478. 


2,114,004. 


210, 300. 


1,805,995. 


2,552,458. 


7,602,506. 


37,000. 


12,073,974. 


1,706,779. 


2,739,425. 
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Missouri.......... 


Montana.......... 


Nevada........... 


New Hampshire... . 
New Mexico....... 


New York......... 


North Carolina... . 


North Dakota..... 


Dec. 


Dec. 
Jan. 


Nov. 


Jan. 


Nov. 
Nov. 


Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


. 16 
. 26 
. 28 


5 


no 


10 
15 
21 
21 
28 


31 


28 
31 


$ 


$ 


$ 
$ 


Amount 


7,900. 
143,430. 
1,277,413. 
14,810. 


15,413. 
6,200. 
5,000. 

§29,700. 

53,118. 

30,420. 

29,370. 


16,000. 
48 , 300. 
5,600. 


277,279. 


81,200. 


$ 
$ 


77700. 
571,000. 
1,650,000. 


60,680. 
57,000. 


70,000. 
19,000. 
971675. 
150,000. 
112,500. 
845,316. 
232,500. 
284,500. 
31,736. 
1,400,077. 
334,900. 
1515575; 
412,700. 


6,000,000. 





Total Loans 
Made since 
August 1, 1932 


2,454,591. 


1,150,346. 


$ 124,867. 
944,690. 
172,000. 


6,000,000. 


3,113,700. 


157,680. 


10,558,082. 
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South Carolina 


Dec. 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Feb. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


Me os 


2I 


7 
18 


I 


26 
31 


. 19 


7 


; 22 
. 18 


2 


5 


. 19 


7 


. 10 
» Br 


£7 


2 


a4 
. 17 
20 


5 
21 


8 
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Amount 


$ 1,360,340. 


$ 2,000. 
8,000. 
742,200. 
67,000. 


$ 1,531,090. 


13,869,908. 
$ 360,000. 


$ 57,500. 
1,247,600. 
135,000. 
183,000. 


$ 290,000. 
673,300. 





$ 321,500. 
52,500. 
2,000. 
176,008. 
689, 380. 


$ 2,565,833. 


$ = 23,539. 
466,550. 
6,000. 
862,500. 


$ 239,580. 
97,385. 
67,123. 

7>297- 
8,154. 
622,319. 
351,654. 
S11 ;270- 





Total Loans 
Made since 
August 1, 1932 


2,178,308. 


1,047,738. 


26,705,446. 


720,000. 


1,623,100. 


T, 3935995. 


1,709,014. 


3,964,806. 


1,998, 589. 


2,776,130. 
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Total Loans 
Date Amount Made since 
August 1, 1932 
Washington....... Nov. 17 $ 190,000. 
Dec. 20 350,000. 
Dec. 31 203,700. 
Jan. 7 193,000. 
Jan. 20 800,000. 2,621,700. 
West Virginia...... Nov. 17 $ 213,801. 
Dec. 17 12,840. 
Dec. 28 2,440,307. 
Jan. 6 136,990. 
Feb. 2 25,000. 4,772,561. 
Wisconsin......... Dec. 8 $ 1,962, 283. 
Dec. 21 35342,487. 8,304,770. 
GRAND) ROPAE & oc cio icin = ve ce deere aremeteaustes $168,015, 628.22 


STATE UNEMPLOYMENT AND RELIEF ADMINISTRATION'® 


Alabama.......... Thad Holt, Executive Director, 
Alabama Relief Administration, 
1204 First National Bank Bldg., 
Montgomery, Alabama 
APIZONG 06:65. 55-0 5s Stewart Bailey, Executive Secretarv, 
State Relief Commission, 
State House, 
Phoenix, Arizona 
Arkansas.......... W. A. Rooksberry, Chairman, 
State Emergency Relief Commission, 
State Capitol, 
Little Rock, Arkansas 
California......... Mrs. Rheba Crawford Splivalo, Director, 
Department of Social Welfare of California, 
San Franc*sco, California 
Rexford Black, Chairman, 
Governor’s Committee on State Labor Camps, 
San Francisco, California 
Colorado.......... John E. Gross, Secretary & Acting Administrator, 
Official Colorado State Relief Committee, 
State Museum Building, 
Denver, Colorado 
t For the convenience of our readers the following list of state agencies for unem- 
ployment relief has been furnished by the American Public Welfare Association. 
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Connecticut....... 


Delaware.......... 


AGHIOS ohh accnts 5 
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Kentucky......... 
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Richard I. Neithercut, Executive Secretary, 
The Connecticut Unemployment Commission, 
State Office Building, 

165 Capitol Avenue, 

Hartford, Connecticut 

Jasper E. Crane, Chairman, 

Walter Dent Smith, Secretary, 

Delaware Unemployment Relief Commission, 
Wilmington, Delaware 


.J. C. Huskisson, Director of Relief, 


Florida Emergency Relief Administration, 
P.O. Box 904, 

Tallahassee, Florida 

H. P. DeLa Perriere, Director, 
Georgia Relief Administration, 

State Capitol, 

Atlanta, Georgia 

P. P. Carver, Chairman, 

State Relief Committee, 

State House, 

Boise, Idaho 

Wilfred S. Reynolds, Executive Secretary, 
Illinois Emergency Relief Commission, 
10 So. LaSalle Street, 

Chicago, Illinois 

J. H. Hewitt, Director, 

Indiana State Relief Commission, 

331 State House, 

indianapolis, Indiana 

E. H. Mulock, Chairman, 

State Emerzency Relief Committee, 
State Capitol, 

Des Moines, Iowa 

John G. Stutz, Secretary, 

Kansas Federal Relief Committee, 


State House, 

Topeka, Kansas 

Harper Gatton, Director, 
Kentucky Relief Commission, 
5th & Jefferson Streets, 
Louisville, Kentucky 











Louisiana...... 
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..A. G. Newmyer, General Chairman, 


Unemployment Relief Committee of Louisiana, 
1409 Canal Bank Building, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 
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Michigan........ 


Minnesota....... 


Mississippi. ..... 


Missouri........ 


Montana........ 


W. S. Carpenter, Chairman, 

State Unemployment and Relief Commission, 
(Director, State Welfare Department), | 
Lansing, Michigan 


.Morris B. Lambie, Minnesota Relief Administrator, 


Federal Relief Administration, 

Room 259, State Capitol, 

St. Paul, Minnesota 

George B. Power, Director, 

Mississippi State Board of Public Welfare, 
State Capitol, 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Walter Burr, Director, 

Unemployment Relief Committee, 

State Capitol, 

Jefferson City, Missouri 

T. C. Spaulding, Chairman, 

Montana State Emergency Relief Committee, 
Helena, Montana 
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Nevada......... 


New Hampshire... 


New Jersey...... 


New Mexico..... 


Cecil W. Creel, Secretary, 
Nevada Emergency Relief Commission, 
Reno, Nevada 


.Eunice E. Patch, Secretary, 


New Hampshire Unemployment Relief Committee, 
State House. 

Concord, New Hampshire 

Chester I. Barnard, Director, 

(Resignation to take effect March 1, 1933), 
Emergency Relief Administration, 

540 Broad Street, 

Newark, New Jersey 

Miss Margaret Reeves, Director, 

Bureau of Child Welfare, 

State Capitol, 

Santa Fe, New Mexico 











New York........ 


North Carolina. ... 


South Carolina 
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. Walter Pettit, Executive Director, 
Temporary Emergency Relief Administration, 
124 East 28th St., New York City, New York 
Dr. Fred W. Morrison, 

Director of Relief, 

Raleigh, North Carolina 


E. O. Braught, Executive Secretary, 

State Relief Commission, 

State House, Columbus, Ohio 

Ira Mitchell, Director of Relief, 

State House, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
Raymond B. Wilcox, Chairman, 

Oregon State Relief Committee, 

Portland, Oregon 

W. B. Rodgers, Director, 

State Emergency Relief Board, 

Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 

Henry T. Samson, Chairman, 

State Unemployment Relief Commission, 
State House, Providence, Rhode Island 

Alan Johnstone, Director of Relief, 

South Carolina Relief Council, 

No. 4 South Carolina National Bank Bldg., 
Columbia, South Carolina 

Roy L. Emery, Secretary, 

State Relief Committee, Pierre, South Dakota 
Wallace Edwards, 

Secretary to Governor Horton, 

State Capitol, Nashville, Tennessee 

Ray Leeman, Vice President and General Manager, 
South Texas Chamber of Commerce, 

San Antonio, Texas 

D. A. Bandeen, Secretary and General Manager, 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
Stamford, Texas 

Hubert Harrison, Director and General Manager, 
East Texas Chamber of Commerce, 
Longview, Texas 

(Three District Directors, 

Texas State Relief Commission) 
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Wien nos oa 8 T. L. Holman, Chairman, Executive Committee, 
The Governor’s Central Committee on Emergency Relief 
for Utah, 
505 Felt Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah 
NCSI Oi aA Reena Sei vert meer tetra ein arate Ea et ee 
VIEGINID.... 6c. 56.2 Arthur W. James, Chairman 
The Virginia Relief Committee, 
(Commissioner, State Department of Public Welfare), 
Richmond, Virginia 
Washington........ Washington State Relief Administration, 
Olympia, Washington 
West Virginia...... Maj. Francis Turner, Director, 


Unemployment Relief Administration, 

(Director, Department of Public Welfare), 

State Capitol, Charleston, West Virginia 
Wisconsin......... Fred M. Wilcox, Chairman, 

A. J. Altmeyer, Secretary, 

Industrial Commission, 

Capitol Office Bldg., Madison, Wisconsin 

Miss Florence Peterson, Supervisor, Unemployment Relief, 

(Bureau of Unemployment Research of the Wisconsin In- 

dustrial Commission), 

Capitol Office Building, Madison, Wisconsin 
Wyoming......... George W. Hewlett, Chairman, 

Governor’s Unemployment Relief Organization, 

Cheyenne, Wyoming 


W. CLARKE HALL, 1866-1932 


HE November issue of the Bulletin International de la Protection de 

V Enfance contains a tribute by Judge Paul Wets, Président de |’As- 
sociation Internationale des Juges des Enfants, to W. Clarke Hall, who died 
last October. Clarke Hall had been judge of the Old Street Juvenile 
Court in London since 1914. He was greatly beloved by many in England 
and admired and respected by those interested in juvenile delinquency 
throughout the world. His books on The State and the Child (1917), Chil- 
dren’s Courts (1926), and the Law of Adoption and Guardianship of Infants 
(1928) were important contributions to an understanding of the place of 
the court in the English judicial organization and in the program of 
child care in that country. Americans who had the privilege of sitting in 
his court thought of their own great juvenile court judges—Judge Mack, 
Judge Baker, Judge Cabot—and others who knew Clarke Hall and his work 
for the London children who were in trouble will greatly regret his passing. 
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The Children’s Judge. Frederick Pickering Cabot. By M. A. DEWOLFE 
Howe. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1932. Pp. 162. 
$1.75. 

This delightful portrayal of the personality and work of the late Frederick 
P. Cabot, judge of the Boston Juvenile Court, distinguished, useful, and beloved 
public and private citizen, is more than a biography. It is an interpretation of 
a man who was singularly modest and unusually self-critical and whose whole 
life was a giving of himself to others—family, friends, the children who came to 
his court, Harvard and Radcliffe colleges, the Boston Symphony Orchestra. A 
“product of the New England that nourished his roots, his growth, and his 
fruitage,” his biographer well describes him as “liberal of spirit, slow to con- 
demn, ready at the call of public or private need to give of his strength wherever 
it could fortify a weakness, exacting of himself what he would never have 
dreamed of asking others, adding to that sense of duty which came to him from 
the past a sense of beauty in all its forms and a rare quality of merriment which 
are not commonly associated with the New England inheritance.” 

A sound foundation for the Boston Juvenile Court was laid by its first judge, 
Harvey Humphrey Baker, who died in 1915, and who shortly before his death 
had advocated the establishment of a clinic for the psychiatric study and treat- 
ment of children. Promptly Judge Cabot, who was appointed to succeed Judge 
Baker in 1916, set about to establish such a clinic through private funds. The 
Judge Baker Foundation became a reality in 1917, when Dr. Healy and Dr. 
Bronner came to Boston from Chicago to direct the work. From that time on 
the work of clinic and court were inseparably linked. 

Judge Cabot’s frier.d and associate, Hans Weiss, has written a very beautiful 
and penetrating review of his work as juvenile court judge which is quoted at 
length in the book. “Judge Cabot saw very soon,” he said, “that the usual, and 
unfortunately so common and ineffective method of the average juvenile court 
of trying to enforce such respect [for individual and group rights] by pressure, 
threats, force, and the invocation of the law as a sacred and magic power was a 
farce. Here were children ill guided or not guided at all who had to be taught 
from within. They had to see the meaning of human actions, the meaning of 
human institutions, the meaning of their actions in relation to the outside 
world.” And again, Mr. Weiss says: “If one had the magnificent opportunity 
of working with him over a period of years one was so fortunate as to witness 
hearings of unprecedented beauty—almost unreal in a court room.” 

In his daily work in his plain little court room, Judge Cabot applied the 
philosophy which he later expressed in the report of the Delinquency Committee 
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of the White House Conference on Child Health and Protection, of which he 
was chairman: One could serve best if one understood the needs of others. 
There is no basic difference between the welfare of the individual and that of the 
community. What was done for the individual was also done for the community 
if it increased the individual’s capacity for social understanding and social 
action. Thus, in the Report on the Delinquent Child, every word of which 
carries his imprint, Judge Cabot described the work of the court as the develop- 
ment of deep understanding of the child, and winning the child’s confidence 
through such understanding. Dr. James S. Plant, the active collaborator with 
Judge Cabot in the production of the report, is quoted as writing of ‘his magical- 
ly deft ability to hold each scene at arm’s length and see its many facets, his 
deep belief in the necessity of responsible social living, his capacity to place the 
spark of a faith re-lit, of a courage renewed, of a life re-dedicated, above all the 
knowledge the world possessed.”” To him life was a stewardship, and in his later 
years, Dr. Plant points out, he was never far from the question as to his fulfil- 
ment of its trust... . “the wistful, haunting feeling of the sensitive for the 
feeling that the race had been well run.” 

The biography closes with a quotation from Mr. Justice Holmes regarding 
the Puritans, which Judge Cabot kept near at hand: 

They planted something mightier even than institutions. Whether they knew it or 
not, they planted the democratic spirit in the heart of man. It is to them we owe the 
deepest cause we have to love our country—that instinct, that spark that makes the 
American unable to meet his fellow man otherwise than simply as a man, eye to eye, 
hand to hand, and foot to foot, wrestling naked on the sands.” 

Such an American, sprung from the Puritans of New England, was Frederick 


Pickering Cabot. 
KATHARINE F. LENROOT 
CHILDREN’S BuREAU, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


A Working Manual for Juvenile Court Officers (“Social Service Mono- 
graphs,” No. 18). By Ratpu J. Ritey, Assistant State’s Attorney of 
Cook County, Illinois, Legal Adviser to the Juvenile Court. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1932. Pp. x-+122. $2.50. 

In her introductory note to this manual for social workers, students, and 
candidates for positions at the court preparing for an examination, Dean 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge calls attention to the fact that the processes of social 
case work embodied in the after-care of the wards of the court are not strange 
to social workers. The interrelations of the juvenile court law, however, with 
the provisions of the Criminal Code, the procedures that represent modern 
simplified pleading, the application of the rules of practice or the law of evi- 
dence—these belong to another field of professional interest, yet often determine 
the ranges within which social treatment is possible. The juvenile court is 
significant, not only for its service to the children and families with whom it 
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deals, but also for its contribution to the development of family law and the 
replacement in criminal procedure of punishment by treatment. 

For these reasons this presentation of the legal steps, papers, and processes 
involved in juvenile court proceedings in Cook County, Illinois, has more than 
merely local significance. It gives a clear idea of the legal framework under 
which a typical juvenile court of chancery powers carries out its work of adjust- 
ing discordant family and community relationships, and safeguarding and re- 
educating children. The preparation and use of similar manuals in other 
jurisdictions would do much to redeem the juvenile court from the “sloppiness” 
and carelessness which too often characterize its procedure. 

The material is arranged under the following headings: jurisdiction; record 
and petition; service, judicial determination; and execution. The text is well 
documented by references to statutes and cases in point, and the Appendix 
presents selected Illinois statutes and decisions of the Illinois Supreme Court 


relating to juvenile court jurisdiction. 
KATHARINE F, LENROOT 


CHILDREN’S BurEAUv, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Essays on Population and Other Papers. By JAMES ALFRED FIELD. With 
a Foreword by JAMES Bonar. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. Pp. xxix+440. $3.50. 

The contents of this book falls into three parts: the first and major part con- 
sisting of previously published and unpublished essays on population, the 
second consisting of papers on economic theory and statistics, and a third con- 
sisting of an outline of a course on standard of living (included in the book under 
Part II) and a bibliography of books and pamphlets on population contained in 
Professor Field’s library. These papers and fragments have been ingeniously 
woven by Mrs. Helen Fisher Hohman into a volume of high scholarly merit and 
readability which serves, as well as paper and print can serve, to keep alive for 
the students of Professor Field and for social scientists generally those portions 
of a great teacher’s and student’s work which personal contact with him and the 
inaccessibility of his writings may have failed to transmit. 

These papers reveal, what those who knew him personally felt unmistakably, 
that Professor Field was a scientist and teacher with a breadth of interest and 
a sweep of vision that was rare in his day and that made him stand out as a 
unique personality among American academic economists. His conception of 
his discipline transcended the conventional bounds. It was grounded in the 
quantitative and qualitative study of population; reached out into sociology, 
biology, and political science; and culminated in economic theory which touched 
intimately on fundamental questions of public welfare and policy. Besides the 
man of thorough and unostentatious scholarship, these papers show him as a 
personality keenly interested in education, in his own local community, and in 
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national and international affairs from which academic men less human and 
courageous than he often shrink or remain aloof. It was his habit, apparently, 
not to burst into print without having something worth while to say. The read- 
ers of these papers, and especially the students who came under his influence, 
keenly regret that death cut short prematurely the work of so brilliant and 
productive a scholar, and are therefore grateful to those who made the publica- 
tion of this volume possible. 

Professor Field saw clearly that the population problem was the strategic 
starting-point for the analysis of economic, sociological, and political theory. 
The basic problems of economic science, as he conceived of it, were rooted in 
the questions raised by Malthus in a dramatic fashion. Chapter i, dealing with 
“The Malthusian Controversy in England,” together with chapter iii, on “The 
Early Propagandist Movement in English Population Theory,” and chapter x, 
entitled “Malthus as the Starting-point for Recent Discussion of Population 
Theory,”’ constitute the most thoroughgoing historical analysis of Malthusiana 
in the literature. What distinguishes the work of Professor Field from that of 
most writers on this question is his sense of historical impartiality in the face 
of the emotionally biased controversial literature. The most significant element 
in his work, however, is his keen perception of the connections between Mal- 
thusianism and Neo-Malthusianism, between population theory, birth-control, 
eugenics, and social legislation. 

In his earlier papers he seems to lean too heavily on Galton and the exag- 
gerated claims of eugenics, but this is amply corrected in his paper read before 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science in 1924 on “Eugenic 
Worth and Economic Value” (chap. ix). Probably no more persuasive, digni- 
fied, and scholarly presentation of the birth-control movement has been made 
than his address on “The Beginnings of the Birth-Control Movement”’ (chap. 
vi) to a medical audience. It would be difficult to find a social scientist today 
who would be as competent as he was to treat biological data cautiously and 
critically, who has the knowledge, the broad interest, and the sympathy to speak 
scientifically on such a wide range of technical subject matter. 

Louis WIRTH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A Charter for the Social Sciences. By CHARLES A. BEARD. Pp. 122. An 
Introduction to the History of the Social Sciences. By HENRY JOHNSON. 
Pp. 145. (Parts I and II respectively of the Report of the Commission 
on the Social Studies, American Historical Association.) New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1932. $1.25 each. 

On the basis of hearsay comment on Dr. Beard’s Charter and of my opinion 
of some of his well-known theories (which is that they are as wrong as can be) 

I came to this little volume with a negative bias. To my surprise, then, I was 
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delighted with it, I might say thrilled. It is a thing I should like to have every 
teacher of social science read—indeed every person who is trying to be a citizen 
of our Great Republic, or of whom it is trying to make a citizen. It is a state- 
ment, as admirable in form as in content, of what intelligent and well-meaning 
people ought to be expected to agree upon as to the ideal product of social sci- 
ence education, which is to say of education as such in its aspect of building 
the man and the citizen. That again is to say that it is essentially an essay on 
the ideal citizen and is to be read as such—for its human insight and “spirit.” 
One who gets more of this “‘spirit” into his own makeup will be a better teacher 
of social science in any branch—likewise a better farmer, doctor, parent, neigh- 
bor, what you will. By the same token, if one approaches it with the idea of 
finding concrete information as to what any social science is or does or can do, 
or concrete direction as to how to achieve any of the ideal results, ‘“‘one’’ will be 
properly rebuked for unreasonable demands; on such matters there is no agree- 
ment among the competent, and perhaps nothing that can be called knowledge 
is possible. And Dr. Beard is fairly clear and frank about this. To be sure, it 
involves him in a great deal of verbal self-contradiction. If the reader views it 
in a literalistic and carping attitude, much of the content consists in directly 
violating the principle stated on page 38: ‘It would be better to ignore entirely 
the subject of government than to confine it to innocuous generalizations on 
which people agree in theory and disagree violently in practice.”’ For instance, 
take the “right to be well-born physically and mentally, ’ with which the list of 
fundamental American ideals starts off (p. 59). Indeed, does Dr. Beard believe 
that these ideals are “American” or that in any literal sense ‘“‘the people of this 
country are... . attempting to build a civilization . . . . along original lines 
....” or any lines? (p. 56, emphasis mine). Many of the things which “must 
be done”’ in social science instruction, according to the later pages of the work, 
might remind one cynically disposed of Uncle Remus’ rabbit who was “bleeged 
to” climb a tree to get away from the dog at his heels. Especially since the 
must’s tend to run in pairs—-we must do “this,” yet without doing “that,” 
which is the admitted natural implication of doing “this.” But it is all such a 
wonderful sermon, so sane, tolerant, candid, and even beautiful, that I am sure 
no reader will be tempted to make these improper comments. 

As to Professor Johnson’s contribution, I should begin by confessing an 
unsympathetic attitude, and warn the reader to discount everything else ac- 
cordingly. In the first place, anyone who buys it from the title on the cover, 
without the words “In Schools’ which are added on the title page, should be 
able to get his money back with punitive damages or there is no such thing as 
justice. And the full title is not so much better. In the Preface, two more 
words are slipped in, “‘chiefly history,” and it is still a misrepresentation. What 
the book actually consists of is a group of gossipy chats on history and the 
teaching of history. I should have taken them for talks (good ones) to some 
Gopher Prairie study-circle rather than university lectures, as the Preface 
states. To me they are like most of the literature on methods of teaching that 
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I have ever sampled; it usually argues weightily for or against some position 
which is either obvious or trivial, commonly both. A sample on page 40 relates 
to a “controversy” I have run onto before—whether the teaching of geography 
should begin with the schoolyard or the world; and the author says, ‘“‘curious 
as it may appear, I have found that the children got more excited about the 
world than about the schoolyard.” Curious, indeed! What is curious is that 
people who don’t know that much naturally make a living teaching school! The 
later chapters are not historical at all, but aim to point—rather make a gentle 
gesture toward—the moral, which is that history in schools should have some 
breadth and substance. That books should have to be written to say this, and 
that it must be so sugar-coated that it will have to work in the subconscious of 
those who need it if it works at all, I find a bit depressing. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Decentralization of Population and Industry. Papers contributed by 
several authors. Edited by HERBERT WARREN and W. R. DavipcE. 
London: P. S. King & Son, Ltd., 1930. Pp. xii+154. 4s. 

England has attacked in two ways the haphazard growth of towns and cities. 
The first effort, now thirty years old, took the form of private enterprise, operat- 
ing upon a limited dividend basis, in the creation of new towns or “garden 
cities.”” These garden cities, built upon land owned by the private company, 
are rigidly limited in size and adequately planned as to the distribution of space 
for industry, trade, residence, and recreation. Only two garden cities, Letch- 
worth and Welwyn, are actually in existence, but their experience has demon- 
strated the social and economic feasibility of the plan. 

The second attack, in the form of legislation on a national scale, was made 
in 1909, when the national Housing Act included for the first time certain pro- 
visions enabling local authorities to prepare and enforce town planning schemes. 
These provisions were amended in 1919 and 1923 and were further amended and 
consolidated in the Town Planning Act of 1925. Since 1909 the local authorities 
have had power to prepare town planning schemes with respect to land within 
their boundaries or in their neighborhood which is not already built over but is 
likely to be built upon in the near future. This power is quite independent of the 
ownership of the land. The amendment of the law since 1909 has provided for 
joint planning by two or more neighboring local authorities, but the powers of 
the joint committees that may be created under the law are still merely advisory, 
not executive. Powers under the act are conferred upon the London County 
Council and elsewhere upon the Borough councils and the Urban and Rural 
District councils. The provisions are made-compulsory upon boroughs or 
urban districts of more than twenty thousand population, and the compulsory 
provisions may be extended to smaller boroughs and urban districts at the 
discretion of the Ministry of Health. 
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This collection of papers upon the subject of decentralization of population 
and industry takes for granted some familiarity on the part of the reader with 
the existing legal and administrative framework for town planning. Emphasis 
is laid, therefore, upon new trends in planning and upon the defects and limita- 
tions of the existing English law. These limitations are, in brief: the inade- 
quacy of the Act to promote diffused decentralization of industry in existing 
urban areas; the limitations upon enforcement of improvements on land already 
built over; the lack of power to enforce regional plans for several districts having 
common interests; and the need for revision of the act to define the relationship 
between the Ministry of Health and new national administrative authorities, 
such as the Ministry of Transport, which “has been created with great spending 
powers for improving existing roads and making new ones.” 

Although the process of town planning has been in actual operation in Eng- 
land for thirty years, the idea of “‘regional planning” is comparatively new. The 
reports of the comprehensive survey and plans for the New York Region are 
cited in support of a plea for a complete reconsideration of the Town Planning 
Act of 1925 with a view to entirely new legislation rather than amendment of the 
old act. The American reader can view only with envy the suggestion of a na- 
tional survey which may lead to a “national plan’’ for the decentralization of 


industry and population. 
HELEN R. JETER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Politics and Criminal Prosecution. By RayMonD MoLey. New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co., 1929. Pp. xii+241. $2.50. 

Our Criminal Courts. By RAyMoND Motey. New York: Minton, Balch 
& Co., 1930. Pp. xxiii+271. $3.50. 

Tribunes of the People: The Past and Future of the New York Magistrates’ 
Courts. By RaymMonp Morey. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1932. Pp. 272. $2.50. 

In these three books Professor Moley shares with the general reading public 
the wealth of his knowledge of the criminal law as it is administered in various 
parts of the country. The Survey of Criminal Justice in Cleveland, the Missouri 
Crime Survey, the report of the Illinois Crime Commission, the recent investiga- 
tion of Judge Seabury, are a few of the occasions on which he has subjected the 
system to close and critical scrutiny. That the good is enemy to the best is il- 
lustrated by the volume of energy that must, under the existing conditions of 
social organization, go into the attempt to reduce conduct situations into 
occasions for discipline by the courts, since public punishment seems preferable 
to private vengeance. Mr. Moley is well aware of the archaic features of even 
well-administered criminal justice. 

From this series of surveys, which foilowed one after the other in quick 
succession, together with the reports of the Wickersham Commission, persistent 
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international protests over the Sacco-Vanzetti and the Mooney-Billings cases, 
and the recent decision of the Supreme Court that the Alabama Court like the 
Arkansas Court had failed to recognize the essential elements of ‘‘due process” — 
all these cumulative bodies of evidence are securing a wide agreement that 
criminal law administration is often a travesty on justice. 

In these three volumes Professor Moley deals with different influences or 
different aspects of the administration. In the first he calls attention especially 
to the activities of the state’s attorney, or to the sinister effect on law enforce- 
ment of the political affiliation of the prosecuting officials and the results in pub- 
lic emphasis of the wide use of the prosecutor’s office as a stepping-stone to 
higher political levels. There is a very interesting chapter contrasting American 
practice with that of Canada and Great Britain, where the lines between civil 
and criminal law are so much less sharply drawn than is generally the case in 
the United States. 

In the second volume a large amount of the information obtained in the 
various surveys is organized in brief and compact form. Here he discusses all 
aspects of the procedure dealing with each link in the series that make up the 
chain. This is criminal justice. The purpose of volume Professor Moley de- 
scribes as being that of presenting “‘realistically not only what does happen but 
what may happen under such a system as ours,’’* and the picture is one of a 
grimy building, sordid surroundings, and sinister influences often operative. 
Here he tells something of the ugly beginnings in the alternative of bail or jail, 
of the decline of the Grand Jury, the apparent senescence of the petit jury, of 
the use by young men seeking the political career of the route by way not only 
of the state’s attorney’s office but of the lower bench as well. The data about 
the Chicago Municipal Court are discouraging. Yet the judges are “‘in general 
the best there are in public life,” and in the selection of those on the higher 
bench the writer finds “reason for the presence of tempered optimism in the face 
of many grim realities.’’ 

The third of these volumes the writer devotes to the lower courts of New 
York. The subtitle is the Past and Future of the New York Magistrates Courts. 
There Professor Moley discusses the questions that make these courts of such 
consummate importance in the lives of those who live in crowded quarters. It is 
here that the women’s court, the problem of the wayward minor, the attempts 
at substituting the treatment of probation for the ancient forms of punishment, 
begin to take on aspects of reality. The author is rather sweeping in his refer- 
ence to non-governmental agencies operating in connection with the court. One 
wonders if the Committee of Fourteen were given their ‘“‘day in Court.’’ 

These volumes do not as has been said stand alone. They are ranged along 
with reports of surveys in Illinois, Maine, Virginia, Pennsvlvania, Ohio, Con- 
necticut, Michigan, California, and Indiana, beside the federal reports and the 


1 Foreword, p. viii. P9257. 3 Pp. 118-19. 
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testimony supplied by the increasing number of judicial councils. The remedies 
are, of course, to be found only in more exact and intelligent knowledge and 


more constructive proposals for reform. 
S. P. BRECKINRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Judicial System of Metropolitan Chicago (Social Science Studies, No. 
XXIII). By Atsert LepAwsky. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1932. Pp. xv-+265. $3.00. 

For the purposes of this study ‘Metropolitan Chicago” embraces all the 
cities and towns and tens of thousands of farms inclosed by an arc with a 50-mile 
radius centered at State and Madison streets. A little of Wisconsin and a popu- 
lous portion of Indiana are included. We are told that there are 556 “‘indepen- 
dent courts” employing 3,415 “judicial officers” with an output of about 700,000 
cases each year. This is appalling, even when constables are included as judicial 
officers. Practical ends are not served, but frustrated, by including the courts of 
separate sovereign states, which can never be assimilated in the judicature 
“pattern” of the metropolis. We assume that the author was constrained by 
reasons undisclosed in making his territory so vast and—from the judicial stand- 
point—so unrelated. It would have been practical to confine the study to Cook 
county, or at most to Lake, Cook, and Du Page counties, and merely to have 
sampled the rural and suburban tribunals. The existing inferior courts can be 
improved only by making them subservient parts of a responsible metropolitan 
district judicial organization with virtual annihilation of the fee-paid justice of 
the peace. : 

Our author has made an earnest and faithful effort to depict the judicial 
scene. He has tried to avoid omission of any element. But he appears to be un- 
familiar with significant reforms in judicature already planned or executed. He 
has taken too large an area. He is little impressed by the great landmarks. He 
looks upon all these varied tribunals as separate and independent, to be man- 
aged, perhaps, by some local administrative authorities. The ideal of a unified 
state judicature, with specialized structure for the metropolitan district, appears 
to have escaped his notice. It is understandable then that he offers no clear-cut 
program for reform, which should be the major purpose of such a study. He even 
suggests that if worst comes to worst (and it appears to have done so frequently) 
the federal government may assume control. His virtual failure to find a “co- 
herent principle” arises from a failure to realize that faithful judicial service 
must be the bud and fruit of responsible judicial organization. Justice can never 
come through agents deprived of autonomous powers and ruled either by codes 
or by external governmental agencies. 

The fact is that justice is worse administered, with a minimum of returns to 
litigants, lawyers, and judges, within 25 miles of the intersection of State and 
Madison streets than anywhere else in the civilized world, excluding Russia and 
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New York City. There is a harrowing need for reconstruction. The community 
was aroused to the point of acceptance of a superb plan ten years ago and would 
doubtless have accepted it if the constitutional convention had made acceptance 
possible by a separate submission. Our author traveled so far and to so many 
diverse communities that he perforce devotes much space to minor defects, bad 
enough in themselves but absolutely conditioned by the major design of the 
judicature structure. It is well to learn of these defects, but chiefly in relation 
to the really significant factors, which are judicial organization, judicial selec- 
tion, and judicial control over procedure and administration. 

Much is gained by comparing these main factors as exemplied in the Chicago 
district with like factors in localities where justice is efficiently administered. 
We can be most enlightened by accepting the ground pattern of the Ontario sys- 
tem and intensifying the factors which make for official responsibility. This 
was, in effect, done for the revised constitution of 1923. 

Without amending the Illinois constitution no considerable reform can be 
had; the courts serving the city cannot acquire needed administrative correla- 
tion and direction, and the pestering nuisances of inferior jurisdiction cannot be 
abated. But the present work presents many reasons for reformation. With the 
judiciary article of the rejected constitution and certain facts recorded in the 
Illinois Crime Survey, this study goes far to supply the need for data. 

It is a common failing of similar studies that their authors exaggerate grossly. 
Mr. Lepawsky leans too far the other way; he is needlessly lacking in emphasis. 
The chapters of the book may be said to discuss the subject along various func- 
tional lines, which has the effect of taking the reader several times over what 
appears to be virtually the same ground. The result is rather a confused view of 
the entire picture. But it is a great advantage to have the judicial jungle in- 


vaded and studied by fresh eyes. 
HERBERT HARLEY 


Ann ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


The Way of Health Insurance. By A. M. Stwons and NATHAN SINAI. 

1932. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. Pp. ix+215. $2.00. 

The importance of this book, published nearly a year ago, has been consider- 
ably enhanced by the attention which the report of the Committee on Costs of 
Medical Care has succeeded in attracting even in face of our preoccupation with 
the present unemployment situation. No apology, therefore, may be necessary 
for the delay in the review, which may be somewhat of an advantage. The study, 
prepared under the auspices of the American Dental Association, nevertheless 
constitutes almost an integral part of the library on the problem of medical or- 
ganization, which has issued during the last few years from the Committee on 
the Costs of Medical Care, and the close relationship is enhanced by the fact that 
one of the authors had been a member of the staff of that Committee. 

It is one of the most thoughtful studies in the field of health insurance—or 
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even the whole field of social insurance, for that matter. Though compact in size 
and concise in its style, it goes much deeper into the problems than the usual 
American works on the subject, which draw primarily upon the text of legislative 
enactments, statistical reports, and, at best, the formal analyses of the Inter- 
national Labor Office. It shows a very thorough knowledge not only of the gen- 
eral literature but also of those sources which the average student of economics 
seldom delves into, namely, the publications of the medical and dental profes- 
sions, which have a very direct interest in the organization of any health-insur- 
ance scheme, and whose voices are usually heard only by their own professional 
groups. It is not based upon printed sources only, but in addition upon direct 
research in many European countries, personal conferences with insurance offi- 
cials, representative physicians, etc. It should become an indispensable refer- 
ence for everyone directly concerned with the health-insurance movement in 
this country, particularly in dealing with problems of medical organization. 

But, with all that, the sponsorship of the study must not be forgotten. No 
implication is meant that because the study was arranged for and financed by 
the American Dental Association and the American College of Dentists, it has, 
therefore, consciously become a partisan plea. The reputation of both authors 
is a sufficient guaranty against such a suspicion. Nevertheless, even a hasty 
glance over the Table of Contents will indicate that the problems affecting the 
medical and dental professions constituted the major subject of inquiry. The 
two chapters dealing with the ‘‘Effect on the Medical Professions” and “Special 
Dental Problems” constitute some seventy pages out of two hundred, and the 
same emphasis not only upon the problems of organization of medical aid, to be 
furnished to the insured, but particularly upon the effect of the system upon the 
medical professions, runs through all the other chapters. It is not intended to 
imply here that such emphasis is unfair or unnecessary. On the contrary, one 
may only welcome the appearance of monographs devoted to studies of specific 
problems rather than the simple repetition of the somewhat schematic descrip- 
tions of social-insurance systems which were considered sufficient ten or twenty 
years ago. Perhaps the criticism, ii this is a criticism, should be directed pri- 
marily against the title, which might have indicated the specialized character 
of the study, devoted primarily to the relations between physician and patient 
under health insurance. 

Quite correctly the authors point out (p. 24) that “the dominant motive in 
the establishment of any system of health or sickness insurance is the relief of 
poverty, not the preservation of public health,” but the characteristic thing of 
the study is that this is stated somewhat in the nature of a reproach. The sen- 
tence above quoted is ushered in by the phrase “‘in spite of the name and all that 
may be said to the contrary.” It is difficult to avoid the impression that there 
is at least a faint criticism implied, yet why should there be? The purpose of life 
insurance is not to preserve life but to relieve poverty or to compensate for 
losses. If in the earlier quotation the word “public” is stricken out as somewhat 
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indefinite and irrelevant, it nevertheless remains true that health or sickness 
insurance, in making provisions (limited and unsatisfactory as they may have 
been) for furnishing medical aid, must have had the ideal of preservation of the 
health of its insured in mind. But even taken by itself, relief of poverty may be 
conceded to be quite a decent ideal. Yet throughout the book there are very few 
pages devoted to an analysis of this aspect of the system. Specifically, there is 
just one paragraph on page 164 where the reader is informed that “there can be 
no dispute concerning the fact that cash relief in time of sickness does greatly 
reduce the burden of sickness. ... . This phase of insurance might well be left 
to stand on its own feet.”’ Hardly a sufficient treatment of a problem, particu- 
larly in an American publication, in the present state of agitation for health in- 
surance. If the study were clearly designated as one devoted to the medical side 
of health insurance, no criticism could fairly be made on that score. 

There is, however, something more to be said. At great length the authors 
insist, first, that while there is a good deal of printed material on this subject, 
“those without a strong bias make a very small bundle.” That is claimed to be 
true of official government reports, publications of insurance funds or societies, 
of medical professions, and even general economic treatises. ‘“Most of them are 
frankly briefs for or against health insurance.” We are told that “the important 
thing is to avoid yielding to the bias of the sources” and that the present study is 
“a report of what was learned from the various sources and not a brief for or 
against insurance.”’ This very extensive defense reaction is exceedingly interest- 
ing from a psychoanalytic point of view, for, after all, the conditions enumerated 
at such length are not at all limited to this one subject. They must be met with 
in any study of any proposed program or any social problem, for that matter. 
One wonders how much this approach was due to the unconscious desire to ex- 
plain away the partisan sponsorship. In the Foreword, signed by five members 
of the dental profession, we are told again that the only condition of the study 
was that the facts be impartially studied. 

It is no reflection upon the academic integrity of the authors to refer to these 
conditions which have influenced not only the distribution of the space but also 
the general approach. There is no question that to the medical professions 
health insurance is a matter of special importance. It deals with the practice of 
their profession, with their methods of earning a living. It concerns thus the 
very life of hundreds of thousands of members of these professions. Their legiti- 
mate interests must not be disregarded, and yet one cannot forget that the pri- 
mary purpose of health insurance is not to improve the status of the medical pro- 
fession and that against the half-a-million professionally concerned there would 
be the thirty million families whose conditions require some health insurance. If 
there is a conflict there, ways must be found for a peaceful adjustment, but no 
approach to such adjustment will be helpful which will over emphasize the value 
of the interests of the smaller against the larger group. 

Recognizing the reality of conflicting interests, one is sooner or later inevi- 
tably confronted with the problem whether to advocate or contest the movement 
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toward health insurance, yet on this subject the authors have really failed to 
commit themselves. One of the conclusions was considered sufficiently impor- 
tant to be reproduced on the jacket: ‘One thing at least should be plain and 
that is that he who says without qualification ‘I am against health insurance’ or 
‘I am for health insurance’ is speaking out of the great depth of ignorance or 
great height of prejudice. There is not one health insurance, but many, and each 
has a multitude of features, some good and some bad.” 

Apparently, this is quite an innocent and unbiased statement with which one 
is almost forced to agree, and yet what are its implications? If this is a demo- 
cratic country, health insurance will not be introduced by a Bismarck or a Mus- 
solini. It will come when the people will demand it. The zealot will necessarily 
try to propagandize the idea, but it would be utopian to expect the millions of 
American voters or even the thousands of American legislators to become so 
expert in all the details and problems of the various health-insurance schemes as 
to pass any expert judgment. Legislation is not for eternity. Enactments are 
frequently changed, particularly in this country. Experience demonstrates the 
necessity for such changes. One is tempted to ask the authors to answer defi- 
nitely, ‘Are you against or for health insurance?” The answer that the book con- 
veys is not at all a definite one. The effect upon poverty conditions is admitted 
but treated only very scantily. The chances of the health-insurance movement 
in this country are declared to be good but without much enthusiasm. The book 
is primarily devoted to emphasis of shortcomings and failures. It is stated that 
too much is claimed for health insurance, that it has not reduced either mortality 
or morbidity. Much is made of the evils and the positive results are minimized. 
Thus, for instance, the conclusion definitely states that “universal free medical 
service does not reduce the amount of recorded sickness” because the average 
number of sick days in European countries has shown a constant tendency to 
increase but the fact is disregarded that European statistics do not deal with the 
quantity of sickness as much as with the number of days lost through sickness, 
which is quite a different matter. And if it is true that universal free medical 
service does not reduce sickness, the same should hold true if the words “‘univer- 
sal’ and “free” are omitted. Surely, medical service cannot be less efficient be- 
cause it is universal or because it is free. Thus, we may arrive at the decision 
that medical service does not reduce the amount of sickness. Why, then, bother 
about the medical profession at all? 

However, this is really not the general conclusion of the book. There are some 
very definite, positive viewpoints. The interests of the medical professions must 
be protected. The existing systems have failed to give that protection. It is ad- 
mitted that at least as far as money returns to the medical professions are con- 
cerned health insurance has probably increased them. The charge is made, how- 
ever, that because of lay control, as expressed in the insurance societies and in- 
surance companies, the medical professions are unduly handicapped, controlled, 
and restricted to the detriment of both the physician and the patient. Under 
these heads the usual charges are enumerated, such as restrictions on treatment 
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or prescribing, interference of a free choice of the doctor, infringement upon pro- 
fessional secrecy, excessive demands for records or red tape, unfair competition 
between physicians within the insurance practice, the danger of clinical practice, 
etc. These are described to be inevitable evils resulting from lay control. Inci- 
dentally, insurance companies which in England have captured a large part of 
the field of social insurance and insurance societies of the German type are 
placed on the same plane in this criticism. The remedy recommended is an in- 
crease of medical influence in organization of the medical benefit, perhaps total 
abolition of lay control over the medical benefit. If possible, an entire division 
should be made between the medical benefit and the money benefit on the 
ground that these two factors are dealing with two different problems, the prob- 
lem of health and the problem of poverty. 

The fact is not disregarded that the medical professions throughout the world 
have usually shown a very antagonistic attitude to the whole scheme of health 
insurance, and the professions are urged by the author to pay more attention to 
the movement, particularly in its formative stages. Against this advice no ob- 
jections can be found. It is curious, however, that the responsibility for the past 
antagonism in Europe and the present antagonism in this country is not laid at 
the door of the medical professions themselves. We are told that ‘‘opponents 
succeeded in maneuvering the medical profession into the position and that 
these tactics compelled the physicians to defend themselves.”’ It is interesting to 
appraise this point of view in the light of the attitude which the profession has 
already developed in this country toward the very mild and tentative proposals 
of the Committee on the Costs of Medical Care. In the United States we are told 
that the result of this controversy has been to force the medical professions into 
what their opponents allege are largely negative attitudes. Rather curiously, 
“the social workers, having the ear of the public, and able to arouse sympathy 
with their aims of relieving suffering [Hear! Hear!], are building up popular an- 
tagonism to the organized medical profession.” We are told again that “‘in the 
United States the lines are beginning to tighten for a battle between the mana- 
gers of the plant schemes, the insurance companies, the fraternal societies, the 
social workers and public administrators on one side and the medical professions 
on the other.” For some reason, in the chapter on ‘Outlook in the United 
States” the story of the battle for health insurance in California has been disre- 
garded. The California report of 1917, in which the reviewer collaborated, is 
not even mentioned. The story of a health-insurance movement in California, 
way back in 1916, indicated quite a different alignment. It was the insurance 
companies, the fraternal societies, with the help of the medical profession, that 
successfully killed the movement in that state. The largest insurance companies 
fought social health insurance then as they are fighting social unemployment 
insurance now. a 

These may be minor errors or differences of viewpoint. More serious is the 
general attitude toward the whole social-insurance movement. The old bugaboo 
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is raised that sickness is not an insurable risk. Unconsciously, perhaps, the writ- 
ers have joined the camp of the opponents of unemployment insurance, who are 
using the same argument. This is no place to enter into any discussions of the 
theory of insurability or definitions of the word “insurance.” The experience of 
the last fifty years in all fields of social insurance and the experience of centuries 
in health insurance should be a sufficient answer. But then we are told that (p. 
203) ‘‘social insurance has been very much over-sold.” At least as far as this 
country is concerned, one is inclined to believe that it has not yet been sold at all. 
In face of all the earnestness and competence of the two authors, one may ques- 
tion whether the book will help or is intended to help to “sell” health insurance 
or social insurance to the American people. 

However, that may not be the purpose, or a fair basis for judging its value. 
To the intelligent student, who may be called upon to draft health-insurance 
schemes and is anxious to profit by European experience and avoid old pitfalls 
or the creation of new ones, the book will be of great value as well as interest. 


I. M. Rusinow 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Purchase of Medical Care through Fixed Periodic Payment. By P1ERCE 
WILLIAMS, assisted by ISABEL C. CHAMBERLAIN. New York: National 
Bureau of Economic Research, 1932. Pp. xvi+308. $3.00. 

This book, published approximately simultaneously with the final report of 
the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care, is of timely interest. It contains a 
wealth of factual material, not heretofore assembled, about existing plans for 
accident and sickness insurance where the benefits to the participants are 
services “in kind” rather than payments of money. The descriptions of the 
administrative plans, of the medical benefits offered, and, in those cases where it 
is attempted, of the physical plants are excellent. In spite of the interesting 
literary device of having the first chapter 4 summary, and probably because of 
the sheer volume and diversity of t'1e data, the reader is left with a feeling that 
the organization of the book might have been better. This emotion is enhanced 
by an Index which proved inadequate in the hands of the reviewer on the one 
occasion he had to use it. 

In addition to the descriptions of existing plans, a historical review of the 
fate of legislative efforts to obtain compulsory health insurance is given. In this 
chapter and in other places in the book the authors have dealt kindly with the 
medical profession which, for several reasons, some real and others largely 
jmaginary, has been somewhat reactionary. 

The scope of the book is purposely limited by the authors to exclude “‘ap- 
praisal of the quality of the medical service rendered under the various plans.” 
This was necessary in this study but it constitutes the subject for an important 
companion piece before any final evaluation of the plans may be made. Some 
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economic conclusions would seem possible from the material at hand, however. 
Potential patients, physicians, and medically minded social scientists as well 
as insurance companies and legislators should find this book of value. 
Emmet B. Bay, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
HEALTH SERVICE 


Nurses on Horseback. By ERNEST Poote. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1932. Pp. 168. $1.50. 

Ernest Poole’s story of the Frontier Nursing Service that Mrs. Mary Breck- 
inridge has established in the Kentucky mountains is told with a fine simplicity 
and sincerity. We meet and like the mountain people—even the lawless young 
man who shoots up the town. For does he not prefer the children’s ward during 
his hospital convalescence, where he helps mind the “least ones.’”’ And our re- 
spect and admiration grow and deepen as we follow Mrs. Breckinridge and her 
staff from hospital to nursing center and to mountain home. 

But wealth of picturesque incident does not constitute the whole of the book. 
Thrilling as fiction, it is as accurate and fact-giving as the formal report the 
public so seldom reads. The preparation of the founder for her work, the selec- 
tion and training of staff, and the co-operation —both with outside health agen- 
cies and with the mountain people themselves—all this is explicitly and inter- 
estingly given. It shows us Mrs. Breckinridge, not only carrying through her 
present project, but pointing the way to similar efforts in other frontier areas. 
Nurses on Horseback makes us straighten our shoulders a little, proud of a com- 
mon citizenship with a woman who has shown us so convincingly what love of 


country may mean. 
LouIsE B. POWERS 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


An Experiment in Short-Contact Interviewing (“Smith College Studies in 
Social Work,” Vol. III, No. 1 [September, 1932]). By BERTaA CAPEN 
REYNOLDS. Northampton, Massachusetts: Smith College School for 
Social Work, 1932. Pp. 107. $0.75. 

The field of social case work is indebted to Miss Reynolds for her compre- 
hensive articulation of certain present-day emphases in case work techniques as 
applied to the first interview or short contact with the client. The study 
presents a vivid portrayal of the interplay between the social worker and the 
prospective foster-parent applying for a child or the own parent contemplating 
the placement of his child. In this interplay there is depicted in a realistic 
manner the struggle of the applicant in coming to his own decision, or in being 
helped to his own decision through the medium of the worker-client relationship. 
One is particularly aware of the essential freedom of the worker, in now identify- 
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ing with the client and again detaching herself therefrom in the objective solu- 
tion of the individual’s problem. One is permitted to survey a procession of very 
real people as they drift into a social agency and depart therefrom with perhaps 
a more purposeful tread, bespeaking the resolution of certain conflicts and in- 
decisions which had led them to seek advice or assistance. 

As though through an invisible window, one looks and “listens in” upon an 
experienced social worker as she functions in a variety of interview situations. 
In so doing, one is impressed with the freedom with which she now utilizes a 
passive approach or shifts to a decidedly active réle, in accordance with the 
needs of the individual. The observation which the experienced social case 
work reader is thereby privileged to enjoy strongly confirms her long-standing 
conviction that only to the more experienced and mature members of the staff 
should be intrusted the application situation. This conviction is based not only 
on concern for the welfare of the client, and consideration of economy for the 
agency, but also on a realization that skilled handling of a client in the initial 
contacts with an agency facilitates the less skilled efforts of subsequent staff 
members. These initial contacts determine very largely the response patterns 
which the individual will be prone to continue in subsequent contacts. The na- 
ture of the handling might also serve a as guide to the less experienced worker 
who follows in the wake of the first interviewer. 

To another group of observers—the less experienced person or the student 
case worker—there would seem to be inestimable value in having, figuratively 
speaking, ‘‘witnessed”’ through the medium of the author’s graphic pen, her skill 
in handling complex situations and in having been permitted to share her evalua- 
tions and her own inward response to individuals, as a partial determinant of her 
own outward reactions in the treatment relationship. Such an experience might 
well arouse a greater awareness in the observer of his own feeling responses to 
others, in relation to his own behavior response to them, as well as contribute to 
his knowledge of certain skills. The tentative quality of the author’s interpreta- 
tions would seem to serve as a safeguard against the young worker, deriving the 
impression that she would now be justified in making equally facile evaluations 
on the basis of the present symptom picture together with a fragmentary ac- 
count of the significant life-experiences that had preceded the present dilemma. 
And yet the author’s decisive leadership at certain points on this very basis 
might give such a person a premature confidence in doing likewise. Now such a 
worker would be prone to be less discerning in her evaluations, and furthermore 
the reaction of the client to a relatively immature or even naive person might 
conceivably be less genuine, as a reflection of an essentially different relation- 
ship than this same individual very probably would have with a worker in whom 
she sensed both tolerance and the penetrating discernment that is characteristic 
of a mature point of view. For example, in Case 7 (p. 80) the worker senses or 
detects a misstatement on the part of an unmarried mother to the effect that her 
parents were dead. She therefore caught the misstatement and reinterpreted it 
into what the mother might be wanting to say. The author comments, “Some 
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lies are not so easy to discern (she protested too much that parents were out of 
the picture).”” Now an inexperienced worker would very probably not have 
been aware of the significance of the protestations had they occurred. It is also 
altogether conceivable that this same mother might have lied more glibly to a 
naive worker than to a person who was adept in relating herself to others on a 
confidential level. There might have been no protestations but, instead, a 
smooth and convincing statement regarding the death of her parents. Conse- 
quently the decisive action taken by the worker in this case would not have been 
possible. Had there been protestations, however, and had the significance of 
this reaction been appreciated by a young worker, who in turn-utilized the same 
technique described by the author, the mother, feeling less security in an in- 
experienced person, might have needed to hold to her original story. She might 
have resented the worker’s presumption of an untruth. To those who have ob- 
served the development of student social workers, and who have been engaged in 
social work for a sufficient length of time to have a certain perspective on their 
own stages of development as viewed in retrospect, one recognized criteria of 
progress is the decrease in fabrication elicited in initial contacts, with a corre- 
sponding increase in genuine material proffered by the client. Decisive leader- 
ship on the basis of first impressions is therefore precarious for the initiate. It is 
precarious from the standpoint of the welfare of the client, the professional 
effectiveness of the agency, and also the development of the worker who needs 
to use first impressions merely as /eads to be confirmed through further observa- 
tion, if he is to build for himself a sound appreciation of the cause-and-effect 
relationships in human behavior. In short, until he can make a relatively valid 
tentative diagnosis on the basis of a first observation of the client and the situa- 
tion he presents, he is not in a position to inject much treatment other than is 
implied in sympathetic listening to, and reassuring of, the client in his own shoul- 
dering of his problem. To withhold from further treatment in the early stages 
of a case work contact need not be an expression of fear or insecurity so much 
as a recognition of one’s own limitations and lack of understanding of the real 
significance of the situation. The recognition and acceptance of one’s limitations 
in this regard would seem to be an essential first step in a dynamic growth 
process. It should incline the worker toward a learning attitude and operate 
against satisfaction in premature conclusions. 

The reviewer agrees with the author’s statement that “social treatment has 
been seen to begin with the first contact as truly as diagnosis continues until the 
last.” Diagnosis and treatment should go hand in hand, the emphatic point 
being that they should be commensurate and that treatment should not surpass 
diagnostic evidence or (as has been too true in the past) diagnosis far outweigh 
treatment. The realization of this nice balance between diagnosis and treatment 
is not always readily attained. In the case of the student worker, one almost 
inevitably observes disproportionate tendencies one way or the other at various 
developmental phases. In this connection reference is made to the author’s 
comments on the contribution of her experiment to our thinking about educa- 
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tion of students in social work (p. 106). The reviewer is in agreement for the 
most part with her views. Certain questions, however, are raised on the follow- 
ing statement: 

From the point of view of education, it means that students should be trained to a 
focussing of their attention on the person before them and the situation he presents 
rather than to a preoccupation with information-getting and theorizing which are 
justified more as security devices for the social workers than for any value to the client. 


The reviewer is in accord with the emphasis on attention to the present situa- 
tion, providing it does not resolve itself into short-sighted treatment of symp- 
toms and self-satisfaction in premature conclusions. What safeguard is there 
against this ensuing unless students also focus on the lifelong cause-and-effect 
relationships that have produced the present dilemma? They are not born with 
the knowledge of the significance of present behavior reactions. Nor do they usu- 
ally bring a very sound understanding of those reactions to the training situa- 
tion. Perhaps the author covers this point in her statement that the students 
“should be trained to a dynamic approach.”’ Is it sufficient for them to have this 
training merely in theory? Is it not necessary for them to learn much of this 
through practice? If so, then the “‘information-getting and theorizing”’ are not 
without purpose both from the standpoint of the worker and the client. With 
regard to the statement that “information-getting and theorizing” are justified 
more as “‘security devices for the social worker than for any value to the client,” 
one raises the questions: Is there not a period in the training of every worker 
when these phases are essential in formulating any capacity to make valid social 
diagnoses? Need one regard them as unjustifiable security devices? Might they 
be, instead, a worker’s recognition of her limitations in knowledge, essential for 
the judicious assistance of clients? Or, even if one regards them merely as “‘secur- 
ity devices,” is it not essential that the inexperienced worker have some security 
outside of herself, until she gains that inward security attained through the 
gradual assimilation of professional knowledge and skill, and the realization of 
greater emotional maturity? If she is to meet the needs of her clients, who 
almost invariably are seeking security in her through the treatment relation- 
ship, is not a security device desirable? All workers perhaps must experience a 
period of professional infancy or childhood wherein certain “props” or “‘secu- 
rity devices’ are indicated. To be sure, the dependency period need not be so 
prolonged as it was for some individuals who are now throwing the so-called 
“security” devices aside—but even so, need one negate the importance of this 
period as an essential basic experience for others? One regrets that the author 
did not go more fully into training implications in relation to her experiment. 

One would not wish to keep the inexperienced worker from glimpsing the 
author as she functions so adequately in varied interview situations. There is 
too much that is vital and inspirational for them to miss. One would hope, how- 
ever, that, having seen decisive deductions being made from first impression, 
they will appreciate the wealth of skill, the rich experience, and the essential 
maturity of the worker as being prerequisite to the results obtained. One hopes 
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that they will not deduce therefrom that the evaluation of personality reactions 
is an offhand task in which they, too, could proceed with equal facility. One 
cannot lose sight of the fact that the author’s dynamic experiment in short- 
contact interviewing was achieved not without considerable past preoccupation 
with “information-getting and theorizing.”’ One is inclined to speculate: To 
what degree is her present rare understanding of people and skill in dealing with 
them an outgrowth of that earlier experience? 

In conclusion, one cannot refrain from commenting on the interest of the case 
presentations. It is believed that the most jaded social case worker, who would 
turn with a shrug of ennui from a volume of case material as an evening’s 
diversion, once started in these interviews would be equally resistive about 
putting them aside. They offer one a vital period in an agency office or clinic 
rather than a difficult evening reading the usual stereotyped account of cases 


encountered. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Children and Their Parents. By Maup E. Watson. New York: F. S. 
Crofts and Co., 1932. Pp. ix+362. $3.50. 


This book, written by the director of the Child Guidance Division of the 
Children’s Fund of Michigan, with an introductory chapter by Dr. Marion E. 
Kenworthy, has a purpose, presents it poignantly, and with poise predicates the 
problems of parents. 

The Kenworthy ego-libido method of case analysis is emphasized as “one 
of the newer and perhaps one of the most effective and scientific methods for 
history taking, interpretation and treatment in the field today.” With clarity, 
conciseness, and unswerving confidence the author presents her cases—ten in all 
—and most commendably submits her interpretations (in every case) with a 
high degree of courage. 

The bulk of the book consists of case material—six girls and four boys. Appli- 
cation of the Kenworthy method is given creditably in detail in one case, and * 
readers unfamiliar with this excellent method might well be cautioned lest they 
see it as a convenient form of case record bookkeeping instead of the practical, 
penetrating, analytic procedure, beneficial to worker and client alike, that it is. 
The cases, with the exception of two, are under the age of ten, with multiform 
manifest problems, i.e., enuresis, night terrors, “nervousness,” “crying spells,” 
masturbation, excessive daydreaming, etc. More accurately stated, however, 
there is much more to the problems than that which is multiform and manifest. 

Although the book is remarkably free of discrepancies, alert and critical read- 
ers may note perhaps that throughout the book, wherein description of patients 
is given, the fathers fare less well than do the mothers. In other words, the fathers 
are observed to tend more to be of a class with small eyes, dark eyes, or tear- 
ful eyes and are evasive, not spontaneous (in interview), erratic, immature, 
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given to excesses in smoking, drinking, philandering, or such like; whereas with 
the mothers, two are of blue eyes, two others in blue dress, one is perplexed and 
anxious, another is vivacious, and at least three are discouraged but eager for 
advice. But the same readers will undoubtedly recognize this to be an error, more 
or less common even to the expert, that creeps into record-keeping which deals 
primarily with the subjective and emotional aspects of human behavior under 
stress. ‘ 

The presentation of case histories is distinctive and the discussion pointed. 
In one case only, that of Peter, does the transformation appear rather optimisti- 
cally abrupt, and for the best, in view of all the persistent murkiness that has 
taken place earlier. But the details and interpretations of several other cases are 
much more convincing—so much so that the case of Peter does not materially 
detract from the real purpose of the book nor the effectiveness of the method it 
presents. 

The evaluation of technique, as such, is limited to five pages, but skilled psy- 
chiatric workers will detect beforehand that the practicability of the ego-libido 
method has been easily demonstrated in the illustrative cases presented. A se- 
lected bibliography of four pages and an index of six pages are included. Taken 
in its entirety with but few reservations, this book should prove to be serviceable 
to many, and particularly to the student of social service. 


H. E. CHAMBERLAIN, M.D. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


The Industrial Revolution in the South. By Broapus MITCHELL and 
GEORGE SINCLAIR MITCHELL. Baltimore: -Johns Hopkins Press, 1930. 
Pp. xiv+ 298. $2.75. 

The authors are animated by a sincere and deep desire to see their native 
South benefit by those social advantages which have accompanied the process of 
industrialization. They are not, however, blind to the ravages which an un- 
controlled industrialization brings about, and for that reason they appeal both 
to capital and labor in the South to face the situation that industrialization in- 
evitably means the coming of some form of labor organization. The philan- 
thropic motivation which was partly responsible for the rise of the textile in- 
dustry in the Southeast to its present proportion cannot be expected to take care 
of all the problems which arise in connection with industry, and it is best to 
drop the righteous indignation at the workers’ ingratitude for benefits received 
in the form of public welfare and realize that an industrial proletariat will sooner 
or later insist on taking its own interests in its own hands. . 

The reviewer is inclined to question the authors’ identification of the Indus- 
trial Revolution in the South with the rise of the textile industry after the anal- 
ogy of the British situation. The South has 2,714,396 workers in industry of 
which 405,107 are in the extraction of minerals, 1,069,316 in transportation, 
278,680 in iron and steel, not to speak of the 503,974 in the building trades, and 
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the 177,676 in the chemical industry, and only 382,997 in textiles. The revolu- 
tion in southern ways is coming more from the non-textile trades than from the 
textile trades in spite of the fact that the latter present a more dramatic picture 
of struggle. It is a pity that they have used up the title, The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in the South, for this book which is made up mainly of a series of fugitive 
newspaper and magazine articles, instead of keeping it for a more thorough- 
going study of the fundamental social and economic changes taking place in the 


entire South and not only in the textile regions in North Carolina and in Tennes- 


see. In the nature of the case the book is very repetitious, but it is well written 


and makes interesting reading. 
Max S. HANDMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Social Problems and Policy during the Puritan Revolution, 1640-1660. By 
MarcGareT JAMES. London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1930. Pp. 
430. 215. 

The Infant Welfare M ovement in the Eighteenth Century. By ERNEST CAUL- 
FIELD. New York: Paul B. Hoeber, 1931. Pp. xix+ 203. $2.00. 

England in Transition. Life and Work in the Eighteenth Century. By M. 
Dorotuy GEoRGE. London: G. Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1931. Pp. 
229. 75. 6d. 

These three studies in English economic history will be valuable to anyone 
interested in searching for the roots of modern social work policy and practice. 
Dr. Margaret James contributes to the London School of Economics series of 
studies in economic and social history a very scholarly piece of research on the 
period of the Puritan Revolution, 1640-60. The period of Puritan control is 
important in the development of poor-relief policies and their administration; 
and Dr. James brings to light new evidence on many points. An interesting 
chapter on the “Projects of Social Reform” of the Puritan period contains a dis- 
cussion of the Commonwealth Ytopias and other subjects. 

Dr. Caulfield’s treatment of what he calls the “infant welfare” movement of 
the eighteenth century will also be useful for professional social-work students. 
Dr. Caulfield not only deals with the problems of infant health and such medical 
pioneers as William Cadogan and George Armstrong and child mortality from 
the physician’s point of view, but he also reviews the work of Thomas Coram 
and Jonas Hanway, who were social reformers and not medical men. 

Dr. M. Dorothy George is already well known to students of economic and 
social history through her valuable study of London Life in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury and various articles in the historical reviews. Her new volume is based on a 
series of radio talks that were broadcast in 1930. These have, however, been 
greatly expanded and entirely rewritten into dn interesting volume on Life and 
Work in the Eighteenth Century. This is a period in which Dr. George is thor- 
oughly at home and about which she is always interesting. She deals with the 
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social aspects of the industrial and agricultural revolutions that were in progress 
at this time, including such social problems as housing, wages and standards of 
living, the poor law, the new hospitals, child labor and apprenticeship, and, in 
general, what she calls “the new humanitarianism.” 

All three volumes are interesting and scholarly contributions to social welfare 
history. 


EpitH ABBOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Grundlagen und Voraussetzungen der heutigen Wohlfahrtsarbeit. By SOFIA 
Gortze. Berlin: Carl Heymanns Verlag, 1933. Pp. vit+59. R.M. 3. 
German concepts of professional social work and the education requisite for 

it differ materially from our own. With a solid structure of social insurance, 

labor legislation, a public welfare act, and child welfare legislation, drafted and 
administered by people with legal, not social work training, it is natural for 

Germans to say, with the author of this volume, that social work cannot help 

mass problems but only deal with individuals. ‘Individualization” of cases, or 

social case work, on the other hand, is a post-war phenomenon in Germany, 
considered a technique rather than a profession; with slight educational pre- 
requisites for admission to the schools for social work. Growing appreciation of 
the interrelationship of social politics and social work presses toward better 
academic preparation and more professional quality in education for social work. 

The first chapter of this doctor’s thesis by a member of the staff of the Archiv 
fiir W ohlfahrtspflege discusses the interreiationship of social politics, particularly 
social insurance, and social work. The second chapter elaborates on the legal 
and accepted definitions of necessitous condition. The third considers the need 
for more adequate professional education for social workers without, however, 


discussing prerequisites or curriculum of the schools. 
MOLLIE Ray CARROLL 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Small Loan Legislation: A History of the Regulation of the Business of 
Lending Small Sums. By Davip J. GALLERT, WALTER S. HILBorRN, 
and GEOFFREY May. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1932. 
Pp. 255. $3.00. 

This book is an admirable exposition of an example of the trial-and-error 
process by which legislation eventually is perfected on our statute books. The 
subject of loan sharkery itself is absorbing and only too little understood by 
those who have not themselves gone through a campaign of fighting the un- 
scrupulous money-lender. It behooves us to consider the background which 
creates the present need for the book. 

Experience indicates that all classes of persons in the community need to 
borrow money. For perfectly legitimate reasons, such as payment of doctors’ 
bills or funeral expenses, small sums are necessary to people with modest incomes 
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to meet crises. Where shall they turn? Some, confessing their poverty, go to 
relief agencies. Others, a more favored group, borrow from banks. The man 
who goes to a social agency must tell his personal story. The man who goes to a 
bank must give security in the form of stocks, bonds, indorsements, or real estate 
before the loan is made. Many people do not have security such as a bank will 
accept as collateral. Many people do not like to reveal their intimate lives, 
which may involve some shortcomings on their own account, to a social worker. 
Where are these people to go? It is a question of the security they have to offer. 

The bank cannot afford to lend except on the basis of approved securities. 
The man who can secure two property-owners to indorse his note may apply to 
an industrial banking institution such as a Morris Plan organization. The indi- 
vidual who has only his meager furniture and his future wages, as yet unearned, 
and who avoids the idea of accepting charity, must shift for himself unless spe- 
cial provision is made by someone to take care of him. Too often, he falls into 
the clutches of a loan shark who is waiting for such customers. 

Merely to cail the name of “loan shark” brings to mind the historical pro- 
cession of money-lenders who, from the earliest records of buried civilizations, 
have charged extortionate, usurious interest, and who have received the anathe- 
mas of succeeding civilizations for their activities. Yet their continuance is an 
evidence of the fact that they fill in some fashion a definite economic need in the 
community. 

Only gradually have we come to realize that the plight of the man who applies 
to the loan shark is a unique social and economic problem. He falls between the 
service rendered by social agencies and the protection accorded those who deal 
with the more orthodox banking institutions now hedged in by legislative pro- 
visions. 

This book describes the long, tedious process by which the individual trage- 
dies of the victims have been dragged out into the light and the efforts made 
toward a solution of the problem as a whole. For one who can appreciate the dis- 
tress of the borrowers who, in a sense, were reduced to a condition of serfdom, 
the development of the remedial ideas and their crystallization into statutes dis- 
close a fascinating drama of social pioneering. The story tells us of valiant en- 
deavors resulting in ineffective laws, and of new beginnings, equally abortive. 
Eventually, the Russell Sage Foundation reached a conclusion upon certain fun- 
damental principles necessary for a satisfactory statute. The most striking of 
these, and the one most likely to be misunderstood, is the section which calls for 
an interest rate adequate to give the lender a reasonable return on his invest- 
ment, but no more. This has been found to be in the neighborhood of 33 per 
cent per month on unpaid balances. To a generation which has come to believe 
that 6 per cent interest or thereabouts is a reasonable rate and that charges in 
excess of this are in the nature of an exaction of a pound of flesh, there is some- 
thing distinctly shocking in the thought of paying 42 per cent a year. Nearly 
everyone will agree that the loan shark should be driven from the country; but at 
first sight, the remedy appears worse than the disease. 
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The explanation of this apparently anomalous situation is found in the book 
and may be stated briefly as follows: The transaction is a matter of business 
and as such must show a reasonable margin of profit to the lender or he will not 
risk his money. A banker who lends on the basis of adequate collateral has little 
fear of loss, and 6 per cent interest gives him a reasonable return on his money. 
A loan secured by furniture or unearned wages is precarious. The losses on un- 
secured loans are great, and legitimate capital cannot find a margin of profit. 
Where the statutes of a state limit the interest rate to 6 per cent on ail loans re- 
gardless of the relationship between borrower and lender and their economic 
status, legitimate capital by economic pressure is driven from the field, and its 
place is taken by the furtive sort of banking which promises its clients the ut- 
most secrecy and which uses some threat, such as exposure of the transaction 
to spouse or employer, as a means of extorting interest rates that run to 400 or, 
in some cases, as high as 1,700 per cent per annum. The newspapers in any 
state which has witnessed a campaign against the loan shark bear clear evidence 
that the controversy is not between 6 per cent and 42 per cent, but between a 
rate which cannot be higher than 42 per cent and another system which, by the 
use of intimidation, extorts all the traffic will bear. The law, to be effective, 
should, among other things, bring the transactions into the open, provide a 
forum where legitimate capital may compete, and give the lenders themselves 
an opportunity to develop a social consciousness in dealing with their customers. 
These points, rather than the bare question of interest rates, lie at the bottom of 
the problem. History indicates that a 6 per cent rate does not drive out the loan 
sharks. It is not enough to drive them out. Something must be put in place of 
them. If the remedy on a business basis is expensive, then the answer seems to 
be, not to permit the loan shark to return, but by credit unions and similar de- 
vices of a charitable or semi-charitable kind extend a different sort of service. 

The battle with the loan shark is now being fought on many fronts. The rec- 
ords of legal-aid organizations are full of examples of litigation conducted. Some 
of the cases have been taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. The 
ultimate remedy, as far as we know today, is the adoption of suitable legislation 
creating a satisfactory atmosphere for this business to develop on a legitimate 
basis and supplementing it with adequate supervision and inspection. 

Before this result can be achieved, people must be informed reliably upon the 
subject. This book fills a distinct need. It should be in the library of social 
workers who are interested in the resources of the community which they can 
bring to bear in solving the problems of their clients; of lawyers who have a so- 
cial viewpoint or whose clients get into difficulties of this sort; of legislators who 
desire to learn what has been done elsewhere and thus avoid tedious mistakes. 
It is clear, concise, timely, informing—a distinct contribution to a subject which 
has received all too little consideration except from a partisan viewpoint. 

Joun S. BRADWAY 
Lecat Arp CLINIc 
DvuKE UNIVERSITY 
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CHILD LABOR AND THE CHILDREN’S CHARTER 


Child Labor. Report of the SUBCOMMITTEE ON CHILD LaBor, ELLEN 
NATHALIE MATTHEWS, Chairman. Publication of the White House Con- 
ference on Child Health and Protection. New York: Century Co., 
1932. Pp. xix+592. $5.00. 

Three things strike one forcibly in reading the report of the Child Labor 
Section of the White House Conference on Child Welfare: first, the very diluted 
expression of desirable standards which found its way into the “Children’s 
Charter,’ so innocuous as to be almost grotesque, especially in the face of the 
experience and strong conviction of every member of this particular committee; 
second, the anachronism of discussing child labor at all, in a world where 
technology is so rapidly reducing opportunities for industrial employment for 
able-bodied adults; and third, the somewhat hollow and bitter sound which 
desirable standards of education and school attendance have, in the face of the 
sweeping-away of one educational outpost after another, the cutting into the 
heart of even rudimentary educational opportunity which the depression has 
brought upon us. Special schools, vocational bureaus, visiting teachers, scholar- 
ships—all have an appearance of unreality in a pyschological atrnosphere where 
the members of this committee are now probably fighting in their several com- 
munities to maintain even a skeleton of a public school system. One has con- 
stantly to remind one’s self that the research for this study took place so recently 
as the winter of 1929-30. This situation is all the more ironical because, what- 
ever else the future may hold, it is bound to bestow progressively more leisure 
on the one hand, and, on the other, to demand a citizenship vastly more capable 
than our own to deal with the problems of our complex society. Moreover, the 
purchasing power, which can no longer be distributed through machine labor, 
will have to be circulated by paying for services largely out of public funds; and 
eventually school plant, a greatly augmented teaching force, a widely varied 
curriculum, and higher age-levels for leaving school will undoubtedly be some of 
the most profitable avenues of expenditure. 

However, the transition period is still before us, and no one can foretell its 
duration. The promised land may have to be cunquered foot by foot, as in the 
past; the machine may not suddenly change the gait of progress from a pedes- 
trian to a saltatory one. If so, then standards will continue to be raised one by 
one, as a stalk puts forth tiny leaves, and this study points the direction such 
evolution must take, as well as giving the best survey we have of the whole 
field of child labor. 
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No one who sat on this Committee, of which Miss Anne Davis, director of the 
Vocational Guidance Bureau of Chicago, acted as chairman, could fail to ap- 
preciate the opportunity to come in contact with a mind so clear and so stored 
with knowledge based on day-to-day experience, or to work under an executive 
so efficient and well poised. Miss Nathalie Matthews, of the United States 
Children’s Bureau, served as chairman of the Subcommittee on Child Labor; 
and indeed, one wonders what the entire Child Welfare Conference would have 
been able to report without the Children’s Bureau. Its staff and its studies 
produced the backbone and most of the ribs of every phase of the report. 

The Committee regretted deeply that at the time of writing the report the 
1930 census figures were not available, and that the 1920 data had to be used. 
Now that some of the 1930 figures are tabulated, it is interesting to compare 
them with the 1920 data. In January, 1920, 1,060,858 children, ten to fifteen 
years of age, were reported at work: in 1930, this had fallen to 667,118. In 1920, 
61 per cent were employed in agriculture and 39 per cent in non-agricultural 
pursuits; in 1930, these percentages had changed to 70 and 30, respectively. 

The report is divided into five parts: Part I, ‘““Non-agricultural Occupa- 
tions”; Part II, “Employment in Agriculture”; Part III, “(Hazardous Occupa- 
tions, Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation”’; Part IV, ‘‘Adminis- 
tration of Laws Affecting the Employment of Minors’; and Part V, ‘‘Supple- 
mentary Reports.” It opens with the Committee’s recommendations; and it is 
refreshing to find a straightforward acknowledgment, in the first paragraph, that 
the “child labor is in a large measure a question of poverty.’ There is later a 
short discussion of the inadequate incomes of unskilled and semi-skilled workers, 
and no one who heard it is likely to forget the ringing challenge in a speech by 
Miss Grace Abbott at the Conference meeting in Washington on the subject of 
wages and poverty in this country. 

The recommendations are followed by a summary of the findings, covering 
some forty pages; and the remainder of the book is taken up ‘with a detailed 
analysis of conditions found. The sections on canneries, street trading, indus- 
trial home work will make some readers rub their eyes, and wonder why we 
really have made so little progress in fighting these evils, in all these strenuous 
years of effort. 

The Committee recommended the appointment of an advisory committee 
of experts, to co-operate with the Children’s Bureau “in determining existing 
conditions with reference to occupational hazards, and in formulating standards 
for the protection of minors against such hazards.” The report is printed in the 
Monthly Labor Review for December, 1932; and the same number carries a study 
prepared by the Children’s Bureau on the trend of child labor from 1920 to 
1931. Both of these reports are valuable supplements to the printed volume. 


Amy G. MAHER 
ToLEeDo ConsuMERS’ LEAGUE 
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CHILDREN OF THE RAILROADS 


Welfare of Children of Maintenance-of-Way Employees (U.S. Children’s 
Bureau Publication No. 211). By HELEN RUSSELL WRIGHT. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. v+192. 
$0.15. 

The report on Welfare of Children of Maintenance-of-Way Employees gives 
a vivid picture of 550 families whose chief wage-earners are employed as section 
laborers or section foremen. These employees (some 200,000 in all) constitute 
the largest single occupational group in the great transportation systems of 
the country. The communities studied are located in ten states, most of which 
are in the Middle West; but taken as a whole, they represent varied conditions 
of social and economic development. 

A detailed account is given of living conditions in which the welfare of nearly 
1,700 children was involved—an account of meager earnings that fall below the 
minimum to provide health and decency in every instance among the 469 sec- 
tion laborers. With incomes below the minimum necessary for health and de- 
cency, and in many instances much below, it is not surprising to read that in the 
majority of families diets were unsatisfactory or seriously deficient. “‘A few fam- 
ilies reported that they actually went hungry.” The expenditure for clothing 
was below standard in the large majority of cases, the children lacking in this 
respect more often than the parents. Although clothing needs were more ade- 
quately taken care of than expenditure would suggest by means of gifts of 
old clothing or by purchasing second-hand garments, “‘too frequently the cloth- 
ing was shabby and patched, and repeatedly it appeared that normal life and 
recreation were not enjoyed because of the condition of the clothing.” The 
quality of housing was low, especially in the company-owned houses for which 
little or no rent was paid. ‘““Home”’ may be an unplastered box car, partitioned by 
the occupants, difficult to heat in winter and intolerably hot in summer. It may 
be a “two or three room one-story frame dwelling” in varying condition of repair 
or attractiveness. Few of these were provided with running water or modern 
toilets. A third type, somewhat superior to the others, is the cemert row of 
three or four small dwellings. Even this type lacks proper toilet accommoda- 
tions, and the middle houses in the row are not constructed to provide sufficient 
air and light. Only 19 per cent of the children lived in houses that were up to the 
standard for a rural community. 

With few exceptions, the impression conveyed by the study is that of a low 
standard of life—the result in large part of inadequate income. The handicap 
for children in these families of inadequate income is increased by the lack of 
many of the essentials of healthful living in the communities of which they are a 
part. Health and other social services provided by more progressive communi- 
ties, as also facilities for recreation, are conspicuous by their absence; the schools 
that the children of section laborers attend are generally dreary and inefficient 
agencies of education. 
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If the limits of the study had made it possible, it would have been improved 
by a more detailed account of the children themselves. Enough, however, has 
been presented of their family background to see them as a group generally 
denied the recognized rights of childhood. 

It may be added in conclusion that this is no picture of the situation created 
by the present economic depression. The study was made in 1928-29. Even 
those prosperous days did not provide a decent livelihood for families of section 
men upon whose labor the safety of every traveler by rail in part depends. 


EmiLie J. HUTCHINSON 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


COMPENSATION FOR INJURED CHILDREN 


The Iliegally Employed Minor and the Workmen’s Compensation Law 
(U. S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 214). Washington, D.C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 226. 


The number of minors injured while employed contrary to law, and the pro- 
portion this group forms of the total number of injured minors, is not accurately 
known. The partial data for a few states surveyed in this study indicate, how- 
ever, that the problem is of serious importance. Constructive efforts to reduce 
the number of such injuries are urgently needed, but it is also important to pro- 
vide more adequate and effective compensation. The present study is concerned 
with the latter phase of the problem. Part I outlines in detail the provisions of 
the workmen’s compensation acts respecting the status of the illegally employed 
minor. Part II is an analysis of the experience in two states: Wisconsin and 
Indiana. Part III presents the recommendations of the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 

Part II comprises the bulk’as well as the most distinctive contribution of the 
study. In the case of each of the states studied, detailed analysis is made of the 
number, type, cause, and severity of injury; type of legal violation involved; 
compensation received; and administrative rules and methods. In Wisconsin, 
illegally employed minors are included by the workmen’s compensation act and 
are awarded double compensation in case of injury. In Indiana, they are 
specifically excluded, and consequently recovery for injury is dependent upon 
voluntary settlement or judgment in a damage suit. These two states are thus 
fairly representative of the extremes in legal and administrative provisions re- 
specting the illegally employed minor. 

The study makes no recommendations, but the analysis clearly indicates 
that the Wisconsin plan provides more certain as well as more adequate com- 


pensation. 
R. W. STONE 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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CHILDREN AND THE “MOVIES” 


School Children and the Cinema. London County Council, Education Com- 
mittee. (No. 2890.) London, 1932. Pp. 6. 6d. 


This document presents, through the collection of statistical facts, other 
direct evidence from children, and representative opinions, a report upon the 
effect of the attendance at cinema performances on the minds of children. While 
the findings are not considered to be conclusive by the Committee, they impress 
the reader as being highly suggestive and perhaps particularly interesting to 
those concerned with the behavior of children who repeatedly meet the parental 
fear that the “movie” is a major determinant in the child’s existent problematic 
behavior, or may become a vital potential in antisocial development. 

The tables on ages attending the cinema in relation to frequency of attend- 
ance showed that the film habit starts early, for nearly one-third of the London 
school children of five years of age may be found in a cinema on a Saturday after- 
noon. There was a steady increase in attendance with age up to fourteen years, 
the upper age limit included in the study. The possible ill effects from a physical 
standpoint of so much leisure time spent indoors was mentioned, but no conclu- 
sions presented, since a more extended inquiry conducted by medically qualified 
people would have been necessary in this connection. The observations on 
“Children’s Preferences among the Films” led one experienced investigator to 
remark that “children’s taste is not formed by what it is fed on but that innate 
longings determine taste, and some of these are soon satisfied.” ‘Children ask 
for children’s pictures” was another impression derived through the investiga- 
tion. The investigators were convinced that even though many children are 
taken to the pictures “reserved for adults,” the morally questionable element 
is ignored by children of school age. In this regard it was concluded that “the 
element which the adult would most deprecate to be put before children does in 
fact bore them.” ‘“‘Film influence seems not to affect conduct outside play” was 
another significant impression. It was apparent that war pictures and some 
mystery themes containing gruesome and terrible details had undesirable and 
possibly permanent effects upon children as evidenced in subsequent night ter- 
rors, fear of the dark, and other anxieties. It was stated that “apart from this 
single point the inquiry brought out no other point upon which there was 
definite evidence of harm.” 

The above-quoted fragments indicate the general tenor of the findings. The 
social case worker, the educator, the recreation leader, and other individuals 
concerned with the developing influences to which children are exposed will find 
in this document confirmation of a growing conviction among students of human 
behavior that the cinema most probably will not determine antisocial behavior 
in individuals who are not basically motivated in that direction through more 
fundamental life-experiences. Children are prone to take from the pictures those 
elements that meet their basic emotional needs. A child who never attends the 
cinema may become delinquent; whereas the most ardent fan with a taste for 
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detective gangster or modern robber baron themes may not incorporate into his 
behavior response any of the antisocial patterns which have occupied his inter- 
est. Indications are that he will be satisfied merely to re-enact or dramatize 
them in his play life, unless there is a fundamental need to utilize antisocial be- 


havior in the solution of his own problems. 
CHARLOTTE TOWLE 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


Der Mensch und die Rationalisierung (Reichskuratorium fiir Wirtschaft- 
lichkeit, Veroffentlichungen, Nr. 71). Jena: Fischer, 1931. Pp. xv+ 
370. R.M.5. 

This volume is the outcome of a comprehensive study by the Reichskura- 
torium of vocational guidance and education and of the most effective use of 
labor. Employers’ and workers’ organizations, public and large-scale private in- 
dustries, technical and research institutes, and individual experts in many fields 
co-operated. Questionnaires, schedules, and laboratory experiments were all 
used. For fifteen cities practically all existing psychotechnical and psychological 
agencies and institutes contributing to vocational counseling are dealt with in 
considerable detail, while the psychotechnical institutes in the other nearly 
two hundred cities are listed with the object of the agency, its supervision, per- 
sonnel, and methods. 

A similar careful and comprehensive survey of existing agencies and methods 
of vocational education follows. The third section, on the most effective use of 
labor power, includes discussion of age, sex, family status, and personal qualifi- 
cations in relation to most effective placement. It covers such matters as health, 
wages, housing, fatigue, use of leisure, specialization, and subjective conditions 
in relation to adjustment to the job. It discusses psychological factors in place- 
ment and the methods of studying such factors. It considers waste motion, 
uneconomical postures, and devices for saving the energy of the worker. It gives 
the results of ingenious laboratory experiments in fatigue and in the utilization 


of energy in various kinds of heavy and light work. 
M.R. C. 


MOTHERS AND THE LEAGUE 


Report on Maternal Welfare and the Hygiene of Infants and Children of 
Pre-School Age. By REPORTING COMMITTEE APPOINTED To DEAL WITH 
THESE QUESTIONS, HEALTH ORGANIZATION, LEAGUE OF NATIONS. 
Geneva, October 15, 1931. (C.H. 1060. III. Health. 1931. III. 13). 
Pp. 75. 25; $0.50. League publications may be purchased from the 
World Peace Foundation, Boston, Massachusetts. 

This publication is an illustration of the incalculable service that can be 
rendered by a so-called central authority in the field of public social service. 
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In this little volume of seventy-five pages there is made available for all jurisdic- 
tions which will take advantage of it the best thought on this subject of such 
compelling importance at the present time. 

The report brings to the health and welfare authorities of the different juris- 
dictions information with reference to the protection of maternal welfare, the 
hygiene of infants, and the care of children of pre-school age. It is not necessary 
here to review the contents. It is only important to call attention to the avail- 
ability of the information. 

With reference to maternal welfare, for example, there is a competent and 
authoritative statement with reference to the rate and danger of maternal mor- 
tality, to the volume of maternal morbidity about which there is little accurate 
information and there are, likewise, authoritative statements with reference to 
the medical, economic, and social causes of maternal suffering. On the basis of 
this analysis, methods for the reduction of morbidity and mortality are suggest- 
ed, and attention is called to the very great importance in the absence of sound 
knowledge on these subjects of more exact information with reference to abor- 
tion and contraception. Very great stress is laid on the necessity of co-operation 
by the mother and the members of the family in the utilization of such resources 
as are developed. 

In the same way a very brief statement with reference to the perils of infant 
life and the preventive measures that may be taken for the danger from disease 
of the child between two and six and the precautions that can be taken for that 
child’s protection are briefly but competently stated. 

The possibility of securing, for the small sum of fifty cents (two shillings), 
this amount of accurate information and authoritative suggestion on subjects 
of universal interest constitutes an argument for an iaternativnal organization 
which is unanswerable. 


MARRIAGE STATISTICS 


Marriage and Divorce—1931 (U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of 
the Census). Washington: United States Government Printing Office, 
1932. Pp. 76. 

This annual report like its predecessors supplies statistics with reference to 
the number of marriages, divorces, and annulments of marriage during the year 
1931. 

It is interesting to note that the number of marriages decreased by almost 6 
per cent if one considers the entire area of the United States. However, the fig- 
ures are very different for different sections of the country, and, whereas there 
was a decrease of 49.7 per cent in Idaho, there was an increase of 25.1 per cent in 
Nevada. . 

Attention is called to changes in the law possibly affecting not only the num- 
ber of marriages but also the places of marriage. For example, in six states, 
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namely, Colorado, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wyoming, there were 
amendments to the marriage law requiring the so-called “waiting period” of five 
days between the application and the granting of the license. Undoubtedly, 
however, the continued decline in the number of marriages is due in part to the 
economic depression. 

Among the other interesting data to which attention is called is the effect of 
another body of legislation being rapidly adopted by the states with reference to 
the marriage of non-residents. In 1931 the laws of nineteen states made provi- 
sion for an interval between the application for the license and the date of the 
ceremony for all candidates, and in three additional states a similar law applied 
to candidates under twenty-one or to non-resident women. The effect of these 
acts upon the resort to ‘“‘Gretna Greens” is interestingly brought out. In each of 
seventy-seven counties, for example, the marriage rate per thousand estimated 
population was at least three times the rate of the state in which the county is 
located. The county seats of these counties are all on highways leading out from 
large cities, and forty-eight of them are in close proximity to large cities. Sixty- 
four of the seventy-seven counties border counties of adjoining states, and, of 
these, fifty-one adjoin states having certain restrictions in the marriage laws. 

With reference to the number of divorces, here too there was a decline but not 
so great as in the case of the number of marriages (4.1 per cent). As in the case 
of marriage, there are wide variations in the divorce rates among the different 
states, as, for example, in Nevada, which requires only six weeks of residence and 
allows divorce for many causes, 134.87 per thousand of the married population 
as contrasted with New York, which requires residence and allows divorce for a 
single cause, 0.91 per thousand married population. 

As to annulments, the resort to this device for terminating the relationship 
again shows a decline from 4,370 to 4,309. It is interesting to note that while the 
cause for annulment must be found to have existed at the time of the marriage, 
in over 53 per cent of the annulments, the marriage had endured two years or 
more. 








